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SS 


Motes of Recent Exposition. 


= it possible to endure a little strong meat this 
enth? Let us put the matter in this way. What 
it that proves a man or woman to bea Christian ? 


Is it belief in the divinity of Christ, in His 
‘onement for sin, in His resurrection from the 
ead? It is none of these. 
ace at public worship, with frequent communion ? 


Is it regular attend- 


3 it a devout and prayerful spirit? Is it an active 
‘terest in the work of the Church or in social 
srvice? It is none of these, nor all of these 
gether. . 


EE 


It is self-denial. 


Self-denial, readiness. to deny oneself for others, 
the one and only test applied by Christ. And 
le applies it not only consistently, but also per- 
stently and insistently. ‘If any man would come 
ter me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
oss daily and follow me.’ ‘So therefore whoso- 
ver he be of you that renounceth not all that he 
ath, he cannot be my disciple.’ ‘If. any man 
ymeth unto me, and hateth not his own father, 
id mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
id sisters, yea, and his own life also,-he cannot 
= my disciple.’ 

He spoke in such a way as to be intelligible to 
is hearers. The word ‘hate,’ so startling to us, 
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would not have raised a ripple of astonishment in 
them. It expresses the principle of preference. 
If at any time there should arise a conflict between 
a father’s desires and the duty of self-denial, the 
will of the father must be set aside. If the mother 
or the wife should impose her passionate love 
between the man and the call of self-sacrifice, the 
love of mother and wife must be set aside and the 
call obeyed. He puts it, we say, in language 
And the word ‘hate’ 
would be no offence to them. But they would 
understand that He used the strongest possible 


intelligible to His hearers. 


expression because of the fundamental importance 
of the truth that He wished to teach. 


For that 
one text at least the war has made intelligible to 


And we ourselves understand it now. 


us. Again and again the father’s desire and the 
mother’s love came between a man andthe call 
to self-denial, and he had to set them aside. 


It was not always so. Sometimes the wife 
recognized the call as clearly as the husband, 
the mother as clearly as the son. We quote a 


Canadian mother : 


These hands whose weakness knew your baby 
weight, 
So heavy yet so dear, and held it fast, 
Now loose the bond which love and service gave 
And let you go at Jast. 
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See, I unclasp each clinging fingerhold, 
Open and wide my empty arms I throw— 
What tho’ lips tremble and the heart grow chill, 
Both lips and heart say ‘Go!’ 


Not for the lust of battle or its pride, 
Not for the dream of glory do I give, 
But that a dark and wicked thing may die, 
And Liberty may live! 


These lips which found world-sweetness in your 
kiss, 
Kiss you once more before an open door ; 
I love you just enough to say good-bye— 
I could not love you more! 


That was well and wonderful. But how often 


was it otherwise. How often, at the beginning of 
the war, had a man to leave father and mother and 
wife and children and brethren and sisters against 
the will of every one of them, solely in order that 


he might deny himself? 


Now this explains two things which have puzzled 
us ever since the war began. 


It explains the great landslide which took place 
from public worship and prayer at the beginning 
of the war, and which caused us so much astonish- 
It caused us astonishment and 
alarm, for we thought that when the war began 
both men and women would flock to church 


ment and alarm. 


in order to have the mystery of it explained to 
them, and in order to receive the comforts and 
consolations of religion. 
about it. Their sons had gone to the war and 
were in hourly danger of mutilation or of death. 
What else mattered but that? And it was not 
comfort that they craved for, it was their sons’ 
If church attend- 
ance could have purchased an early peace, if 
public prayer could have promised that lives 
and limbs would be kept safe till peace came, 
the churches would have been thronged with 
worshippers. 


But there was no mystery 


preservation and restoration. 


We had not taught them that Christianity } 
not the preservation of the life or the limb kt 
the surrender of it. Had we taught them as p 
sistently as Christ did that the man cannot > 
His disciple who does not give up father 
mother or wife or children when the occasii 
calls for it, and that the woman cannot be Ef 
disciple who does not give up son or husbaf 
upon the same irresistible call, we should ha) 
had every man and every woman applying ff 
themselves Christ’s sole test of discipleship, alt 
there would have been no landslide from tf 
churches. | 


But it explains another and a better thing. & 
explains how it came to pass that so many write? 
when speaking about the future of those who f¢ 
suggested that somehow their supreme act of s¢/ 
sacrifice made heaven secure to them, and hil 
the Christian conscience, reading these write’ 
agreed with them in defiance of all theology a 
experience. They had Christ’s own verdict w 
them. This is His test of a Christian—that# 
man deny himself, that he put away from him | 
thought of the demands of business and 
comforts of home, that he put away from him ey} 
the wife’s embrace and the mother’s tears, becav) 
the opportunity has come to him. 


er. 


7” 


Now Christ never expected that a man shot} 
deny himself indiscriminately. He said to of 
man, Sell that thou hast, and distribute unto 
poor. But it does not follow that every man 4 
wealth, in order to prove himself a Christian, mt 
do likewise. In the call to self-denial two thir 
have to be taken into account—the call must’ 
a real call, and the man to whom it comes mij 
realize it. 


An example is to hand. It is a striking examp 
and we must take courage and use it. But it 
now that we are about to offer the strong me 
that we promised. Let those who are not alt 
to endure it pass on to the next note. -They w 
find it on page 340. 
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In the January number of Zhe Quarterly Review 
here is an article by the DEAN oF CANTERBURY 
ntitled ‘A Scientific Decision on Alcohol.’ 
n article on the Report, issued last year, of the 
ommittee appointed by the Central Control 

Board (Liquor Traffic) on the Action of Alcohol 
on the Human Organism. The Committee was 
a strong one—the Dean oF. CANTERBURY does 
not see how it could have been made stronger— 
and Lord D’Abernon was its Chairman. 


Tees 


Dr. Wace wonders that more has not been | 


heard of that Report. Perhaps the reason is that 
it did not altogether satisfy anybody. It satisfies 
Dr. Wack, however. From first to last he is 
thoroughly well pleased with it, and he tells us 
@hy. 


In the first place the Report informs us that 
these eminent men of science have come to the 
conclusion that alcohol will do no serious harm to 


the human body if it is administered in sufficiently — 


moderate doses, and in a sufficiently diluted form, 
and at sufficiently long intervals. Well, there 1s 


still one other exception. If all these cautions 


are observed, no harm, says the Report, wiil be | 


done to the body so far as direct action 1s concerned. 
And the DEAN oF CANTERBURY is well satisfied 
with that. 

But there is another question. Does it do the 
body any good? Dr. Cunningham of Edinburgh 
used to tell the story of a wandering Scotsman 
who found himself in Vienna. He had run so 
short of funds that he hired himself to the 
Cathedral authorities, who gave him a censer to 
swing. But he failed to learn the language that 
he ought to have used in swinging it. So he used 
language that satisfied his Presbyterian conscience, 
and was just as intelligible to the assembly. One 
day a brother Scot arrived and was astonished, as 
the man passed him with the incense, to hear the 
words continually repeated, ‘Gin it does ye nae 
suid it’ll dae ye nae ill.’ The Dean oF CANTER- 
BURY is satisfied that alcohol, the precautions all 
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observed, will do him no ill. 
any good ? 


But will it do him 


Two things have been claimed for it, one that 
it is a food, the other that it is a stimulant. The 
Report denies both. We are not surprised to 
hear that it is not a food, but we are surprised to 
hear that it is not a stimulant. Yet there is 
nothing upon which these scientific men are more 


emphatic. What remains? One thing remains. 


| And that one thing is so satisfactory to Dr. WaAcE 


that it has caused him to write his paper. Alcohol, 
says the Report, may have a certain sedative effect 
upon the nervous system. 


Dr. Wace himself has found it so. After a long 
spell of work and some worry he has found that 
he could not always sleep, whereupon ‘a crust of 
bread and a little claret would give me prolonged 
and refreshing repose.’ And then he says that ‘it 
would be a positive cruelty to many persons of 
a nervous temperament to deprive them by pro- 
hibition of the sedative comfort which they find 
in alcoholic beverages alone.’ 


Now it is not to be supposed that the DEAN 
OF CANTERBURY enjoys his claret and ignores the 
Christian demand of self-denial for the sake of 
others. On the one hand he admits that the 
necessary sedative may be afforded by tobacco. 
But on the other hand he distinctly refuses to 
see in the abuse of alcohol by others a sufficient 
reason why he and those who agree with him 
should be deprived of the ‘rest and cheer’ rendered 
by alcohol. 


Here then is a clear and, as we have said, a 
striking example to work with. The principle is 
undeniable. It is self-denial for the sake of others 
that proves amana Christian. The DEAN oF Can- 
TERBURY would be the last to deny it. But is this 
a case for self-denial? Dr. Wace clearly believes 
that it is not. How has he arrived at his decision ? 


In the first place he feels the need of alcohol. 
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Indeed he does not hide it that that is his real 
argument. But how will that argument serve in 
other cases? How will it serve with a Christian 
man of wealth, supposing that the issue came 
home to him in the simplicity with which Christ 
brought it home to the rich young ruler? But, 
he argues, my money brings me many comforts 
and some social consideration. The DEAN OF 
CANTERBURY would be ready to smile at the 
absurdity. Then again, How would such an 
argument have served in the great war? 


It is not an airy matter, this of self-denial. 
Being the evidence of our Christianity it is not 
likely to be. 
—the cause must be sufficient, and we must see 


Two things, we said, were necessary 


it. Is the cause sufficient here? 


Who can help recalling the example of St. Paul? 
We scarcely can 
The meat 
which had been offered to idols in the pagan 


The case was one of meat. 
refrain from calling it a paltry case. 


temples was sold cheaper than other meat, and 
the poor were glad to buy it. Many of the early 
But should they eat this 
There were weak consciences that said No. 
Did Paul ignore them? Did he turn upon them 


Christians were poor. 
meat ? 


and say the sooner they got over their scruples 
the better? No; what he said was this: ‘If 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no 
flesh while the world standeth, lest I make my 
brother to offend.’ 


The question in our day is drink. Would it be 
to misinterpret Paul to say that if he had lived in 
our day he would have answered, ‘If alcohol make 
my brother to offend, I will drink no alcohol 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend’? We wonder that so trifling an occa- 
sion as his called forth so strong a statement. 
Can we conceive how strong the statement would 
have been had the occasion been that which faces 
us to day? 


But no doubt the real reason for the DEAN oF 


knew with triumphant certainty and immeasurabli 


CANTERBURY’s conclusion is that he does not se 
how great the occasion is, Let him turn for | 
moment to his brother, the Bishop of London 
Dr. Winnington Ingram’s need of alcohol as . 
sedative to the nerves, working day by day amon; 
the millions of London, cannot be less than tha’ 
of the Dean or CANTERBURY. Yet he does no 


use it. For he knows. 


Two daring things were done by Christ. Th 
first, He made religion consist in self-denial. Th 
second, for every act of self-denial He offered ai 
immediate reward. 
We say so. To Hin 
When we dt 
a daring thing it is more or less experimental 


We say daring things. 
there was nothing daring in them. 
The issue is unseen. The very aim is imperfect: 
There was no experiment with Him, and ther 
This wa 
And Hi 


was no uncertainty about the object. 
religion. ‘There could be no other. 
joy that for every act of self-denial He could offe | 
an immediate reward. . 


We have touched upon the self-denial already 
We pass now to the reward. But first of al} 
notice one additional thing about the self-denial. 


The Church has missed the meaning of it. I 
is a tremendous charge to make, but it is true 
By the Church we mean, of course, historica 
Christianity, not every branch of the Church o 
every individual Christian. The Church saw tha 
Christianity consisted in self-denial and for a timé 
was Christian, every individual follower of ‘Chris, 
denying himself for others, as the occasion offered 


But by and by the demand became too difficult 
In other words the Church ceased to be sufficienth 
Christian. Then was made the great mistake— 
surely the greatest mistake that any Church on 
earth has ever made—Christians were divided intc 
two classes. In the one class were those whe 
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ve themselves to self-denial, in the other those 
© were not expected so to do. They were all 
Iled Christians, but to mark the distinction 
tween them, those who gave themselves to self- 
snial were known as ‘religious.’ 


It was a disaster for 
Their very title became a technical 
And what did it signify? Not self-denial 
ye the sake of others, but self-denial for its own 
More than that. The very self-denial itself 
eased to be voluntary and became enforced 
Nedience to a system of rules and regulations 
nich fettered every free action and arrested even 
very free thought. 


: It was a double disaster. 
| 


x€ religious. 


ig. 


R 
LE. 


‘But if it was a disaster for the religious it was 
greater disaster for all the rest. The profession 
f Christianity for the great multitude of Christians 
jas deliberately declared to be nothing but a 
rofession. The Church knew that Christianity 
onsisted in self-denial, and yet it said to all but 
ne very few religious, You can be Christians 
And the Christian 
jultitude accepted the easy doctrine. 


ithout denying yourselves. 


How is it now? Surely the Free Catholics will 
llow us to say that if the Reformation did nothing 
Ise it destroyed the distinction between the 
religious’ and the rest. But it is open to Free 
atholics or any other to add that what the 
‘eformation did was to abolish the religious 
ithout making the non-religious self-denying. 
nd that is the damning fact to-day. 


That is the fact from which we cannot free our 
thers, and from which we have not the courage 
) free ourselves. 
le made Christianity consist in self-denial. 

It cannot be done. It never has 
It never will be done. 
ature cannot rise to it. Insist upon it and Chris- 
anity will disappear. It will go down before 
yme other of the religions of the world, the 
ligion of Buddha, perhaps, or of Muhammad. 


aring, we say. 


een done. Human 


Christ did a daring thing when 
Too | 


| 


Christianity would go down before Buddhism 
or Muhammadanism? Not before Buddhism. For 
Buddhism demands self-denial absolute and un- 
rewarding. And not before Muhammadanism. 
For Muhammadanism is reward and nothing else. 
Christ did two daring things. He made Christianity 
consist in self-denial and swept the ground from 
beneath the Buddha’s feet. 
self-denial He offered an immediate reward 
and swept the ground from beneath the feet of 
Muhammad. 


For every act of 


We come then to the reward. 


A volume of sermons by the late Canon ScoTr 
HOo.tanp, hitherto unpublished in book form, has 
been gathered together by the Rev. Christopher 
CHESHIRE, and has been published by Messrs. 
Longmans under the title of acts of the Faith 
(7s. 6d. net). Mr. CHESHIRE contributes a short 
Introduction to the volume, in which he claims a 
high place for Scott-Holland as a preacher. The 
highest of all indeed. For he says, ‘Up to the 
moment when death claimed him he was the 
greatest, much the greatest, of living preachers.’ 


But Mr. CHESHIRE speaks as one who heard 
Scott Holland preach. He does not say that 
those will agree with him who only read his 
sermons. Yet there are sermons in this very 
volume of an originality of thought, an insight 
into the mind of Christ, and a richness of ex- 
pression, of which it might be possible to say that 
no living preacher could both preach and publish 
One of these sermons deals with the 
subject of reward. 


them. 


Its text is well chosen: ‘But when thou art 
bidden, go and sit down in the lowest room; that 
when he that bade thee cometh, he may say unto 
thee, Friend, go up higher: then shalt thou have 
worship in the presence of them that sit at meat 
with thee. For whosoever exalteth himself shall 
be abased; and he that humbleth himself shall 


| be exalted’ (Lk 1410 1), 
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‘So,’ he says, ‘that is the result of being humble, 
is it? ‘Go up higher; have worship.” Shall we 
not all do well to be humble at this rate? It will 
be easy enough to sit down meekly in the lower 
room, if our position of inferiority has only got 
to last until someone arrives to bid us move up 
Is it, then, but 
a preliminary condition, this Christian humility, 


to a more deserving situation. 


which we must pass through in order to leave it 
behind? Is it merely the proper mode by which 
to make our approach to a higher dignity, by 
which to appeal to those who can authoritatively 
If so, 
we shall sit on there in the chosen place where 


recognize and approve and promote us? 


humility so aptly reveals itself, always expecting 
our probation to end, always listening for the good 
word that will release us from our self-imposed 
How we shall 


restraint. ‘‘ Friend, go up higher.” 


leap to hear the salutation! How gaily we shall 


be off to receive our due reward !’ 


But that word arrests him. ‘ Reward,’ he says, 
And you are with him 
‘Yet that is the word of which the Gospel 


is never in the least afraid. 


‘that is the perilous word.’ 
at once. 
It always parades 
rewards, and more especially in cases like that in 
my text, where it is emphasizing the moral necessity 


and self-forgetfulness of humility. It appears 


almost to revel in the irony by which it contrasts. 


the surrendering of the sacrificing self and the 
immediate and abundant reward which its self- 
sacrifice is sure to reap. If, for instance, it is 
dwelling on those inner practices of devotion, 
which belong peculiarly to the pure will and the 
hidden intention, then it is just here that it 
delights in the refrain, “‘ Your Father which seeth 
in secret shall reward you openly.” Hide your 
prayers, hide your alms, hide your fasts; let no 
eye notice them ; disguise them; seek no public 
recognition of them; have no regard to external 
opinion ; have no ulterior purpose; seek no gain, 
no applause; be unconscious of what you are 
doing; hush it all up from every eye, even your 
own ; let not your own left hand know what your 
right hand is doing; retreat back into the inner- 


most chamber of your soul ; and there, without th | 
shadow of a passing movement of self-conscious‘ 
ness, lose the sense of yourself, and of your needs 
and of your personal position in the absorption 0 
prayer. Beat out of your inner will all egotisti 
desire by real spiritual fasts and scourgings, by 
the severe discipline that is worked out in those 
secret recesses of the soul, alone with yourself ir 
the dark, with all doors shut, with all the world’} 
attention barred, with all that could blur or stair} 
the pure intention of self-devotion utterly excludec 
and expunged, with the last remnant of egoisn} 
driven under and vanquished. Do all this, anc 
then what happens? Why then your Heaven? 
Father, who sees all that has been done in thi 
inner secrecy, flings open the doors, calls you ou} 
into the open, bids all eyes be turned upon youf 
signalizes far and wide His joyful approval, heap| 
upon you in full daylight the glad signs of Hi 
favour. ‘Your Father which seeth in secret shal 
reward you openly.” ‘This is the thrice-repeated 
refrain, as if our Lord would proclaim this largi| 
final publicity of reward.’ | 


Always it is so—we must quote Scott HoLiani} 
still. ‘It startles us in the paradoxes of thi 
Sermon on the Mount. “Blessed are the meek : 
for they shall inherit the earth.” Everything shal! 
be theirs. The great inheritance shall simpl'} 
tumble into them; gift upon gift, largess upo1j 
largess, victory upon victory, royalty after royalt'} 
—all shall be theirs just because they crept out o 
sight, and asked for nothing, and stripped them} 
selves of desire, and forswore ambition, anc 
abhorred triumph, and hated possession, ani 
shrunk from power, and lived only to make sur 
render. Because they wanted nothing, therefori 
they shall have everything; because they ar 
meek, therefore the whole round earth shall bi 
theirs for their royal inheritance.’ 


Now the first thing that Scorr HoLLanp see 
in this immediate offer of reward is its boldness 
We have already spoken of the daring of Christ 
Scott HOLLAND speaks of the boldness of Hi 
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pel. 
ng which the follower of Christ has to walk 
tween self-denial on the one side and self-seeking 


Its boldness lies in the narrow ridge 


ithe other. For every act of self-denial you are 
fered a reward. But if you allow a touch of 
Iculation to discolour the impulse of self-sacrifice 
en the sacrifice is tainted and the reward 
meelled. Lose your life and you will save it. 
nt you must lose your life without a thought of 
ving it. Lose it in order to the saving of it and 
va have never lost it at all. 


‘How could Christ dare to say it? Ah! We 
ave come to the secret now. We cannot hold 
Christ knew that men are 
Slly capable of acting on motives which prohibit 
1 idea of ulterior personal interest. If there is 


back any longer. 


jiure it is not the incapacity of men to be moved 
at causes it, it is not the incapacity of any man. 
-is the insufficiency of the motive. Christ knew 
iat He had a sufficient motive, sufficient for every 
lan that would ever come into the world, the 
\otive of love for Himself. The only daring was 
) throw that motive open to every man’s appre- 
ension. But of course it had to be thrown open. 


or there is no constraint in love. 


We have said that the 
It is more than that. It is 
‘We do not first lose our life 


One thing remains. 
ward is immediate. 
sntemporaneous. 

1 order that we may gain it; but by losing it, and 
1 the act of losing it, we gain it. They are simply 

We go 
The first 
mndition is no mere preliminary ; it never ceases 
) be the one condition on which the result takes 
lace. The impulse, the instinct to seek the 
wer place, is itself the secret of a responsive 


1e obverse and reverse of the same act. 
n losing it, and so go on gaining it. 


iscovery by which we find ourselves translated 
» a higher room.’ 

Here is the answer to that puzzling and most 
revalent objection to Christianity, that it is a 


ligion of weakness. Does Christ say, ‘Take the 


lowest room?’ 
higher.’ 


He says also, ‘Friend, go up 
‘The Christian life’-—we quote Scott 
HOLLAND again—“‘is a life of energy, of aspiration, 
of exaltation, of heroic ambition. Always it is 
mounting on eagles’ wings, always it is inheriting 
new powers. Meekness is not weakness, but the 
secret of all our strength; for if we only distrust 
and deny ourselves, and trust entirely in the force 
of God, acting in us, there is nothing that we 
cannot aspire to do; there is no glory that may 
not be achieved, no adventure too hazardous to 
risk, no hope too splendidly daring. “I can do 
all things through Christ that strengtheneth me.” 
That is St. Paul’s confident assertion. Because 
he can do nothing, because he is crucified, because 
he is dead to himself, because he confesses himself 
to be the chief of sinners, because he is weak, and 
worthless, and empty, and vain, therefore for that 
very reason there is nothing that he cannot do. 
Therefore he labours more abundantly than they 
all, yet not he but the grace of God in him. Our 
worthlessness is the measure of our worth. If once 
we knew our own unworthiness, then in would pour 
the full tide of God’s energy to fill our emptiness, 
“With God all things are 
Now, with God, and in God, we may 
dream the great dreams; we may set out on the 
heroic hope ; we may nourish the vast ambition.’ 


to recoup our failure. 
possible.” 


So, then, this is the gospel of the grace of God. 
What an opportunity we have to-day to preach it. 
We cannot move without the memory clinging to 
us and controlling our thoughts, the memory of 
those men who, for a great motive, put aside all 
the comforts and conveniences of life in order to 
deny themselves for others, men who turned their 
backs upon the tears of mother and wife and 
children and even the love of life itself. What 
have we to say to the fathers and mothers, the 
wives and children of these men? We have among 
us men who put it all aside and went forth ready 
to sacrifice their own lives also, but who have 
returned to listen to our gospel again. What 
have we to say to them? 
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Henry Garelay Sete. 


By PROFESSOR THE REv. 


Ir is impossible not to recognize that his friends 
have taken the true course in their memorial of 
Professor Swete. Anything in the nature of a 
formal biography would have been distasteful to 
his shy and sensitive nature, nor does his quiet 
student’s life present any striking outward incidents 
to arrest the attention of the ordinary reader. 
But in their Remembrance, three of those who 
knew him best have given us just these particulars 
which are necessary if we are to form any adequate 
conception of the man himself, and of the extra- 
ordinary influence which he exerted upon the 
scientific study of Theology in this country during 
the twenty-five years of his Cambridge professoriate. 

Over the facts of Dr. Swete’s early life it is un- 
necessary to linger. He was born at Bristol on 
March 14, 1835, the twelfth child of the Rev, John 
Swete, D.D., but the only one of his. second 
marriage, His childhood was not a very happy 
one, nor did he show any special prominence as a 
youth. But it is worth recalling as prophetic of 
the future textual critic, that during his early days 
at Bristol the boy, with the memory of Chatterton, 
the forger of ‘antique’ verses, in his mind, used to 
stain paper with coffee and write on it in uncials, 
playing that he had discovered a Greek MS.? 

It was to his father, who also counted among 
his pupils R. W. Church, the future Dean of St. 
Paul’s, that Henry owed his early education. 
Then, after two years’ study at King’s College, 
London, he was enrolled as an undergraduate at 
Caius College, Cambridge, the family tradition in 
favour of Oxford being set aside owing to. his 
father’s dread of the ‘Tractarian Movement. 
Swete’s university career was not specially brilliant, 
while his natural reserve prevented him from mixing 
freely in the general life of the place. But, by 


| Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., F.B.A., sometime Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge: A Remembrance. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1918. 

2 One is reminded of John Henry Newman’s awestruck 
surprise on discovering, during his Littlemore days, on the 
first page of an old school Latin verse-book the figure of an 
upright cross, and next to it ‘what I cannot make out to be 
anything else than a set of beads suspended, with a little cross 
attached ’ (Apologia pro vita sua [Longmans, 1886], p. 3). 

® Amongst his few intimate friends was J. R. Seeley, soon 
to become famous as the author of Ecce Homo. At a time 
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dint of hard work, he graduated seventh in th 
Classical Tripos in 1858, and in the same year wi | 
ordained to the curacy of Blagdon in Somersetshir#j 
Here he found full scope for those pastoral instinc|f 
which had already been asserting themselves eve 
during his undergraduate days, and on the exercis} 
of which he used in later years to insist so strong] 
In 1865 Swete returned to Cambridge to act <8 
Dean, and later as Tutor and Lecturer of hj 
College; but he found the undergraduates ver 
‘un-get-at-able,’ and in 1877 gladly accepted th} 
College living of Ashdon in Essex, where he nc 
only proved himself the faithful parish priest, buy 
made a beginning with those literary enterprige! 
which were afterwards to extend his name and i} 
fluence so widely. For it is to the thirteen year 
of the Ashdon incumbency that we owe, along wit! 
many minor publications, the edition of Theodor 
of Mopsuestia’s Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle 
(1880-82), and the first, and the greater part of th 
second, volume of the invaluable edition of th 
Septuagint (1887-91). " 
The decisive moment in Dr. Swete’s caree 
came, however, in 1890, with his appointment a} 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, ir) 
succession to Dr. Westcott. The appointmen} 
had not been generally looked for, least of all b‘| 
Dr. Swete himself. The difficulties in the nev 
Professor’s path were many and serious, but h 
faced them with the singleness of aim and serenit' 
of mind which were always amongst his mos 
marked characteristics. And the result was, in thé 
words of one of those best qualified to judge, tha 
the Council’s choice was shown to be ‘abundantly 
even triumphantly, right,’ and that Dr. Swete’ 
professoriate ‘stands out as a great professoriate’ 
justly memorable and fruitful of the highest good.” v4 


when the secret was still jealously guarded, Swete’s critica, 
insight put him on the right track. ‘It is Seedey all over,’ he 
remarked to a friend. As showing the variety of views thai 
then prevailed, the book was attributed amongst others to ¢ 
Roman Catholic divine, an Archbishop of York, a female 
novelist, a Scottish Duke, a Dean of Westminster, a Poet 
Laureate, an unknown sea captain, and the Emperor of the 
French ! 

* “Henry Barclay Swete,’ by the Right Rev. F. H. Chase, 
D.D., Bishop of Ely, in the Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 
1917, p. IO. 
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For a full statement of the gtounds on which 
this claim rests, I must refer all who are interested 
to the Remembrance itself; but they consist partly 
in the high, and almost austere, ideals which Dr. 
Swete had formed of his responsibilities, and of the 
unremitting toil and care with which he sought 
fo give effect to these. Courses on an almost 
bewildering variety of subjects were prepared and 
delivered year after year, which, while they reflected 
he teacher’s own exact and profound scholarship, 
sever lost sight of the practical needs of those to 
whom they were addressed. Professor Swete’s 
sutstanding aim was to equip as fully as possible 
ais students for the ministerial calling to which 
most of them were devoting themselves. And if, 
*s his friends point out, he would probably have 
aken St. Paul’s familiar words, ‘He gave some 
_.. pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of. the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ,’ as his ideal of his 
ife-work, so he took our Lord’s words, ‘ Every 
scribe who hath been made a disciple to the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a 
nouseholder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old,’ as embodying the spirit in 
which he should perform it.! 

Apart from his immediate professorial duties, 
Dr. Swete’s literary ‘output’ during these years 
was enormous, especially when we remember 
he finished care with which all was produced. In 
he sphere of Old Testament study he completed 
lis edition of the Septuagint, and accompanied it 
yy an Lntreduction to the Old Testament in Greek 
1900), of which a new and revised edition under 
he editorship of Mr. R. R. Ottley appeared in 
ro14. And his interest in the history of the 
loctrine of the Holy Spirit, which had shown itself 
n two essays in 1873 and 1876, and later in articles 
n the Dictionary of Christian Biography and in 
dastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, was maintained by 
wo books on Zhe Holy Spirit in the New Testament 
1909), and on Zhe Holy Spirit in the Ancient 
Church (1912). 

Dr. Swete also found time to act as editor of 
wo volumes of Zssays on some Theological and 
3iblical Questions of the Day (1905 and 1909) by 
nembers of the University of Cambridge, to which 
1e contributed Prefaces, which are amongst the 
nost illuminating guides to his own theological and 


P60. 
9 the book. 


The two texts form also the two mottoes prefixed 


critical positions. How clearly, for example, does 
his constant endeavour to hold the balance level 
between the ‘old’ and the ‘ new’ come out in such 
words as these from the earlier volume: ‘ Recon- 
struction, however, is a serious matter, when vital 
truths are concerned ; and in Theology it calls for 
the utmost care. There is grave risk lest some 
pearl of great price should be lost or marred in the 
resetting of the chain. Although new combina- 
tions are permissible, the original deposit must | 
remain without diminution, without addition: ove, 
non nova must be the motto of the worker in this 
field’ (p. ix). 

Apart from the Prefaces, Dr. Swete’s only direct 
contribution to the volumes was an Essay on ‘ The 
Religious Value of the Bible,’ in which he is 
careful to point out that that value ‘is found in no 
wise to depend upon the estimates which critics 
may form of its historical accuracy. . . . To what 
lengths criticism may go or how many of its results 
may endure the test of time, we do not know, but 
we may be confident that the critic has not been 
born, nor will be, who can take from the Bible its 
power of ministering to the religious needs of all 
sorts and conditions of men’ (iblical Essays, 
Pp. 544f.). 

This is very far, however, from implying that 
Professor Swete was not fully alive to the advantages 
to be gained from the closest and most scientific 
study of the sacred records, and the diligent use 
of every means within our reach for so penetrating 
into the exact sense of the letter of Scripture that 
we are thereby led to understand better the under- 
lying spirit. Strong undoubtedly as was the hold 
which ‘ Tradition’ had over him, he kept an ever 
open mind to the new methods and the new 
discoveries, claiming that ‘it needs no prophet to 
foresee that the time will come when ideas which 
to-day are strange and unwelcome will be seen to 
possess a beauty of their own, to be necessary to 
the completeness of truth, and to belong, no less 
than many which are long familiar, to the common 
treasury of the Kingdom of Heaven’ (Theological 
Essays, p» X). 

What has been said will have prepared us for 
the interest that Dr. Swete took in the writings of 
the ancient Catholic Church, and his desire to 
stimulate and guide personal study of them. Hence 
his useful little book on Patristic Study (1902), and 
hence too the series of ‘Cambridge Patristic Texts’ 
and ‘The Cambridge Handbooks of Liturgical 
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Study,’ both of which owe their existence to his 
initiative. His own knowledge of liturgical subjects 
had already been shown in the volume Church 
Services and Service Books before the Reformation, 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in 1896. 

Of a more directly Biblical character are the 
Studies in the Teaching of our Lord (1903), which 
originally appeared as a series of papers in The 
Expositor, and the valuable series of Studies, first 
delivered as Lectures, which deal more particularly 
with the closing events of our Lord’s life, and with 
some of the great articles of the Christian Creed 
which had already engaged his attention from an 
historical standpoint in 1894.1 

These later Studies are of a directly expository 
and practical character, and, like so many of Dr. 
Swete’s writings, are designed to meet the needs 
not only of the clergy, but of the educated laity, 
and are marked by his customary clearness and 
beauty of style. Of anything in the nature of ‘a 
tawdry finery of language’ Dr. Swete always stood 
in the utmost abhorrence. Not only was it in his 
eyes out of keeping with the gravity of the subjects 
dealt with, but it tended to become ‘more or less 
insincere,’ and, where it did not ‘excite disgust,’ 
certainly did not win esteem.2 On the same 
ground he shrank from anything like a display of 
mere ingenuity or speculation on the part of the 
Christian teacher, nor, with one or two slight 
exceptions, were his writings ever of a directly 
controversial or polemical character. It was the 
positive presentation of truth which mainly con- 
cerned him, confident as he was that the nearer 
we get to the original meaning of the sacred writers, 
the more assuredly we shall find that they have 


1In The Apostles’ Creed: Its "relation to Primitive|Chris- 
tianity, It may be convenient to enumerate the titles of the 
subsequent Studies— The Appearances of Our Lord after the 
Passion (1907), The Ascended Christ (1910), The Last 
Discourse and Prayer of Our Lord (1913), The Holy Catholic 
Church (1915), The Forgiveness of Sins (1916). Six 
addresses delivered during the last year of his life at Hitchin 
were published after his death under the title, Zhe Life of 
the World to Come (1917). 

2 Cf. Remembrance, p. 74f. The immediate reference is 
to sermons in which highly-coloured language takes the place 
of real teaching ; and that Dr. Swete could be severe when 
occasion demanded it is shown by the words which follow : 
‘Too many sermons remind one of a certain queen who 
when the enemy was at the gate tired her head and painted 
her face. We remember her end; within half an hour 
nothing was left of her worthy a decent burial.’ 


still a direct message for the needs and questions} 
of to-day. 

This comes out very clearly in the two great) 
Commentaries on St. Mark (1898) and the Apoca- 
lypse (1906), which will remain perhaps Dr. Swete’s 
most precious legacy to the Church. With the 
literary or source problems which these writings 
raise he is never much concerned, but everything, 
that bears upon the determination of the true tex 
or the interpretation of some difficult word or phrase,} 
is stated with a fullness, and at the same time a 
succinctness, which may well prove the model, 
and excite the envy, of subsequent workers in the} 
same field. Either of these works alone would 
have placed their writer in the very front rank ol} 
New Testament exegetes, and by them Dr. Swete; 
worthily. continued the succession of his great; 
Cambridge predecessors—Lightfoot, Westcott, and| 
Hort. 

But Dr. Swete’s contribution to the scientific) 
study of theology must by no means be measured 
by his own published writings. Equally striking. 
was the manner in which he ‘mobilized’ the 
services of others, both by suggesting subjects for} 
inquiry, and by showing the lines on which the. 
inquiry could be best carried out; he had such) 


generous confidence in the ambitions and powers} 
of all with whom he was brought into contact} 
And none who have had the privilege of consulting} 
him in the book-lined study in Bateman Street, can} 
fail to look back without the warmest gratitude to 
the friendly interest and encouragement he always! 
showed himself so ready to bestow. | 

And in this connexion mention must be made] 
of two most valuable aids to theological study for] 
which Dr. Swete was mainly, if not wholly, 
responsible. : 

One was the starting of the Journal of Theological 
Studies in 1899, which was intended to provide a 
medium for publishing texts and scholarly articles! 
outside the range of ordinary theological magazines, 
and which, under the able editorship of Professor, 
Bethune-Baker and the Rev. F. E. Brightman, still 
continues its honoured and useful career. 

The other was the institution of the ‘ Central 
Society of Sacred Studies,’ having for its main 
object the bringing of the parochial clergy into 
touch with those who are engaged in the study 
and teaching of Theology at the Universities and 
elsewhere, and of assisting them by the stimulus 
| that comes from united action, and by guidance 


th regard to courses of study and the choice of 

oks. 

‘No class of men,’ it is pointed out in a small 

mphlet, which, if not written by Dr. Swete him- 

If, certainly reproduces his thoughts, ‘has so 

ceasingly to be producing (or rather, reproducing) 
saterial for the instruction of others as the clergy- 
san; and therefore it is specially incumbent upon 
im to be keeping up his own mental supply. . . . 
/or does the fact that the laity are now, as a rule, 
ell educated, in any way free the clergy from 
esponsibility in this matter. Rather the contrary. 
‘ne more the people know, the better must be the 
astruction which is provided for them. . . . While 
- Is true that ‘‘ the Faith once for all delivered to 
ae Saints can never be maintained by compromise,” 
_is also true that the presentation of the Faith 
eastantly requires readjustment, according to the 
mount of enlightenment possessed by those to 
fhom it is presented. Unless that readjustment 
wisely made, the Faith that saves souls may be 
ejected, not because the laity know too much, 
jut because the clergy know too little.’ 

An enumeration of the principal subjects of 
acred Study follows, special stress being laid on 
he study of Holy Scripture, as ‘at once the most 
mportant, the most attractive, and the most far- 
eaching’ branch of knowledge. And the signifi- 
ant warning is added, that as ‘the Bible was given 
O save souls; not to save trouble,’ ‘we have no 
ight to expect to find in it infallible guidance 
especting those things, such as science and history, 
thich we can discover by our own industry and 
cumen.’ Finally, certain practical rules of study 
re laid’ down, of which the last is: ‘ Read devoutly 
s well as critically ; in order to become less unpro- 
itable as a servant, not in order to have more know- 
edge to exhibit. It is superficial knowledge that 
uffs up; the real knowledge that builds up, humbles ; 
or it reveals to us our boundless ignorance.’ 

I have quoted at length from this paper, both 
ecause it is not generally accessible,’ and because 
t points to a very helpful way in which a growing 
eed may be met. The Church is on her trial, 
nd if she is to respond to the many and varied 
lemands that are being made upon her, she must 
ake steps not only for securing an adequate supply 
f candidates for the Christian ministry, but also 
or assisting in their continued theological training 

1I owe my acquaintance with it to the courtesy of Pro- 
sssor Bethune-Baker. 
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and development, after the practical duties of their 
sacred office have been entered upon. The 
desire for assistance in these directions is, I believe, 
widespread. And it may well be asked whether 
the time has not come for extending to Scotland 
some of the advantages which the ‘Central Society 
of Sacred Studies’ has already secured for the 
clergy of the Church of England.? 

There are many other aspects of Dr. Swete’s 
life and work on which one would gladly have 
touched, if space had permitted. But enough, I 
trust, has been said to show how fruitful of the 
highest good to the whole Church of Christ his 
many and varied activities have proved them- 
selves. They did not cease even with the resigna- 
tion of his professorial chair at the ripe age of 
eighty. And amongst the most suggestive pictures 
in the Remembrance is the description of the veteran 
scholar in his retirement at Hitchin, editing a new 
volume of Zssays,? planning fresh literary activities, 
preaching from time to time in the Parish Church, 
conducting a large Bible class for men, and visiting 
with unfailing regularity the aged and the poor. 
So, ‘serene, patient, and conscious to the very end,’ 
he entered into rest on 1toth May 1917. Itisa 
singularly beautiful ending to a singularly beautiful 
life. And I cannot more fittingly close this im- 
perfect tribute than in the feeling words of Dr. 
Swete’s close associate and friend, Professor 
Bethune-Baker: ‘Whatever future may lie before 
the study of Theology in Church or University, 
the tradition of scholarship and charity, of faith 
and of hope, which Dr. Swete bequeaths to us, is 
one to inspire and to guide students of any subject 
in any age. He has reared his own monument of 
profound learning and sensitive workmanship. It 
could only have been built up so firmly, in its large 
and delicate proportions, by one who set the things 
of the spirit above all else; and wherever those 
things are prized, he will be honoured and his 
memory cherished’ (Remembrance, p. 62). 


2 Reference may also be made here to the many important 
suggestions made by the Archbishops’ Committee in their 
report on Zhe Teaching Office of the Church (S.P.C.K., 
1918). 

3 Published under the title Assays on the Early History of 
the Church and the Ministry (1918). The work of finally 
preparing the volume for the press was undertaken, by Dr. 
Swete’s own wish, by Mr. C. H. Turner, to whom we are 
also indebted for the greater part of the valuable biblio- 
graphy of Dr. Swete’s published writings attached to the 
Remembrance. 
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In Be 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
Second Sunday after Easter. 


THE MANIFESTATIONS OF THE RISEN LORD. 


‘To whom also he shewed himself alive after his passion 
. being seen of them forty days.’—Ac 1°, 


BETWEEN the rising and the ascending there were 
probably eleven separate appearances of the risen 
Jesus. Two are narrated only by St. Paul (1 Co1s), 
the last witness, but the first to record for us in 
writing the great fact. Each appearance is full of 
instruction and prophecy, rich with answer to the 
great question so many hearts are asking, ‘ What is 
He to us, what are we to Him?’ Let us try to 
gather up some of the lessons by briefly looking at 
some of these recorded appearances. 

The appearances of the risen Lord naturally fall 
into two groups—those which took place on Easter 
Day, and those which took place in the course of 
the following forty days. These seem to be gener- 
ally different in scope and character, The appear- 
ances on Easter Day were mainly, we may say, 
directed to convey a present belief; those after- 
wards to indicate a future presence. At first the 
true personal resurrection of Christ is the one fact 
which is variously revealed in relation to typical 
forms of doubt. Afterwards the connexion between 
Himself and His servants is unfolded in successive 
charges. The teaching of the one group culminates 
in the words: ‘Handle me, and see; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.’ 
The other in the words: ‘Go ye, therefore, and 
teach all nations, . and, lo, I am with you all 
the days, even to the end of the world.’ 

We have, then, three recorded manifestations of 
the Lord Jesus, leading and outstanding, vouch- 
safed by Him on the day of His Resurrection. 
They were certainly not the only ones which that 
day witnessed, but they are the only ones given to 
us in detail; and the details are such that each has 
a significance all its own, while all combine in some 
messages of supreme import. To Mary in the 
garden of the sepulchre, to the two friends on the 
Emmaus road, to the gathered company at evening 
in the chamber—these are the three manifesta- 
tions. 

1. ‘Now when Jesus was risen early the first 


Study. 


day of the week’—thus we read in St. Mark—‘hi 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whon 
he had cast seven devils.’ The fact is full o 
meaning. The first sight of the triumphant Saviou}i 
was granted to one who had most sorely needeq 
His help. His first words were: ‘Woman, whi} 
weepest thou?’ To her who loved much, mucl 
was given. The tears which veiled the Comforter} 
still brought Him to console. Sorrow, isolation! 
the memory of the cross, these commonly first briny 
Christ to us in His glory. In His glory, and yet we 
know Him not. To us, absorbed in our own grief 
preoccupied with our own dreams, He seems som 
common man. It is not till He calls us by name 
till He makes us know what we are, that we ca 1 
recognize Him. And then follows the reaction 
As before Mary had seen but a ‘gardener,’ so wher 
one word revealed the Lord, she would have kep| 
Him as she saw Him then: she clung to Him 
But at once the tidings of separation were couplet 
with the removal of bereavement: ‘Go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father, and your Father; and to my God, anc 
your God.’ Purely personal and earthly devotion} 
such as so often mars the noble records of enthusi, 
asm, has no true place in the service of the riser? 
Christ. Human tears indulged in hide Himj 
Human passion removes Him. We may nojy 
claim to *etain Him for ever as He once shows| 
Himself. He would lift us up above ourselves) 
and not restore only that which we cherish with i im: 
perfect affection. This is the first lesson of Christ’: 
appearance. 


We see more here than a message of sympathy to weepers. 
It is a parable fraught with the all-important teaching that ir’ 
all ages, climes, and countries sorrow will often be found the 
door of faith and hope. Thus in the hour of mourning, 
century after century, has Jesus again and again been seer 
and known. The very tears which blur the vision of earthly 
things make more clear the lineaments of that beloved face, 
He lures us into the wilderness that He may speak comfort. 
ably to us (Hos 2¥),? 


2. Then came the afternoon, and the Emmaus 
walk. Cleopas and his friend travel out to the 
country, and talk as they go; an uncommon thing 
with se who do not eases chat upon the 


1H, A. Smith, Zhénges New and Old, 36. 


ad ; only urgent matters break their silence then. 
0, ‘a Stranger joins them, courteous as a friend.’ 


‘ithin a few minutes He is deep in their con- 
dence; soon He has led them into a long, con- 
nuous, detailed Bible study.’ They follow His 
lidance from Genesis to the latest pages of their 
icient Scriptures. 
on proves ; their hearts are burning ; their whole 
ing is awakening to the mysterious, blessed glory 
a foretold Sufferer who was to save and to reign 
rough death. Then the sun sinks, and the three 
iends sit down to the evening meal, their eyes are 
rened, and lo, it is the Lord. 


As we may not measure the higher life by earthly emotion, 
neither may we measure it by any partial deductions from 
velation. We may not hold to this or that part, but must 
vy ourselves open to the whole. The secret of true know- 
ige is the loyal desire to know. If we think Christ might 
ve been something which it seems to us that He is not, let 
listen for the still voice of God, and it may be that a vision 
‘glory will crown a lesson of reproof and patience. 


3. Passing over two, or perhaps three, other 
ypearances of the Lord, which are very briefly 
ticed, we come to the third critical appearance 
1 the Easter Day. The tidings that ‘the Lord 
as risen’ had already spread, and the disciples 
ere gathered together, as it would seem, to medi- 
te on the joyful news. ‘And when the doors 
ere shut where they were assembled for fear of the 
ws, came Jesus and stood in the midst, and saith 
ito them, Peace be unto you.’ Here then was a 
2w trial of faith. Before Christ had shown Him- 
If, so to speak, naturally, but now the miracle of 
is presence was obvious. Fear or reason might 
ell suggest to those present that ‘they saw a 
irit’ And so Christ met the double doubt. 
Why are ye troubled? and why do thoughts arise 
your hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, 
at it is I myself: handle me and see... . 
nd he showed them his hands and his feet. . . 
id did eat before them.’ 


It was the springtime when He rose ; 
Among the lilies white and sweet 

He moved, to songs of happy birds, 
With nail-pierced Feet. 


He passed where fields of living green 
Were growing to the Harvest day ; 

- To reap the harvest of His pain 
He went His way. 


1B. F. Westcott, Vellage Sermons, 151. 
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Strangely moving the exposi- | 


And hearts by death made desolate, 

When He said ‘peace,’ leaped at the word; 
And eyes despair had dulled, looked up 
And saw the Lord. 


Then faith and hope were born anew; 
And weeping sorrow learned to sing ; 
And over every graveyard breathed 
The breath of Spring.? 


Third Sunday after Easter. 


THE MANIFESTATIONS OF THE RISEN LORD 
AFTER EASTER. 


‘To whom also he shewed himself alive after his passion 
. . . being seen of them forty days.’—Ac 1°, 


For a whole week, it seems, the disciples were 
left to ponder on what they had seen and heard 
without further manifestations of Christ. He was 
with them, doubtless, as He is with us, though they 
knew it not. Then after eight days as they were 
together ‘when the doors were shut,’ He again 
appeared among them. 

1. There was one of the eleven absent when the 
Lord first visited the little band, one who, when 
Jesus bent His steps towards Jerusalem for His 
last passion, had bravely said, ‘ Let us also go, that » 
we may die with him’ (Jn 11/6). Thomas heard 
from his companions the story of the opened, van- 
quished grave; yet he refused to believe. He was 
clearly unreasonable ; he had for this fact of resur- 
rection the same evidence as that on which men 
act in every circumstance of life, the testimony of 
witnesses whom he had known and trusted long 
respecting facts which they themselves had quite 
recently directly seen and heard. The Scriptures 
he acknowledged, and the exposition at Emmaus 
must have been reported to him ; yet is he obsti- 
nate: ‘I will not believe.’ Our experience of 
human nature would lead us to expect that his 
brethren would have little patience with such 
obduracy and suspicion. In cases such as that 
the very Church has not been slow to repel and 
excommunicate; it has too often been cruelly in- 
tolerant of less unreasonable doubt. But we seek 
not now the teaching of man, nor of the Church ; 
we ask a lesson from our Lord. He knows the 
human heart; He knows how imperious are the 
demands of reason, how hard is the voice of pride. 
True, Thomas was, as thousands since have been 
and are, in reason’s name _ unreasonable 3 yet was 

2W. W. Sidey. 
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he not refused, but met, more than mez¢, for Christ 
went all the way to satisfy and clear his doubts. 
The pierced hands are spread before him; he is 
bidden not see only, but touch ; the wounded side 
awaits the reaching forth of the proving hand. 
And, behold, the last convinced is the first con- 
fessor of the fulness of gospel truth. No word is 
added, nor can the faith of the ages add a word, 
to the adoring cry of Thomas, ‘My Lord and my 
God !’ 

Then it was that those words followed which contain the 
great lesson of this scene for us—words which gave comfort 
to the last moments of one of the noblest of Englishmen— 
words which may speak joy to us for whom too often the 
light of heaven seems darkened and the glory of Easter 
dimmed : ‘Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.’ In closest connexion with the most gracious 
revelation of Christ, it is written for all ages that the truest 
communication with Him is not with the hand which feels 
or the eye which sees, but with the heart which loves and 
worships. ? 


2. After these things Jesus showed Himself again 
to the disciples at the sea of Tiberias. All was un- 
certain ; they were waiting for definite instructions ; 
but meanwhile they were not willing to idle away 
their time. ‘I go a-fishing,’ said Peter; ‘we also 
go with thee,’ said the others. They went at it 
with a will, throwing their whole heart into it, 
persevering through all the night though they 
caught nothing. Then Jesus appeared to them on 
the shore. It was the contemplative Apostle who 
first saw Him, and the impulsive Apostle who was 
the first to go to Him, and the result of the appear- 
ance was that their toil was crowned with success, 
and they enjoyed afterwards a time of privilege and 
refreshing with their Master on the shore. 


I am glad that Christ did not appear only in the garden, 
and the closed room, and lonely mountain-top. I am glad 
that He appeared also to these fishermen when they were 
doing with all their might their ordinary everyday work. It 
is an assurance to us that the common round, the daily task, 
may prove indeed to us 


A road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 


It says to each one of us: 


See Him in the street ; serve Him in the shop ; 

Sow with Him thy wheat; house for Him thy crop; 
Sail with Him at sea; work with Him on land; 

Tell Him faithfully all that Thou hast planned.? 


1B. F. Westcotts Village Sermons, 153. 
2 A, M. Mackay. 


3. On the Mount in Galilee—the Mount, 
may believe, which was already hallowed by mar, 
lessons of divine love—Christ met the great boc 
of His disciples, and, declaring the fulness of H} 
power in heaven and earth, charged them to teaq 
all nations. And as it was not on apostles on 
that He breathed the gift of the Holy Spirit, y 
neither was it to the apostles only that this charj{p 
was given. ‘Ye have an unction from the Hof 
One.’ ‘Ye are a royal priesthood.’ The charge. 
for us—for all of us according to our special plat 
and duty ; and not the charge only, but the accor} 
panying promise, which no age can exhaust, r 
faithlessness annul: ‘Lo, I am with you alwaj 
even unto the end of the world.’ 


It was on this occasion that in the quiet assurance of 
authority He said, ‘ All power is given unto me in heaven a: 
in earth.’ All power—they had seen His power in manys 
glorious proof over sickness and devils and death, over wins! 
and waves; they had seen Him put forth an authority ov 
sin itself. Now was given to Him a yet greater power th’ 
stretched away limitless and infinite. All power in heave 
—it hung over them; His was the throne on high and tl 
angels excelling in strength waited His bidding. All pow 
upon earth—it spread away beneath them, over Romef 
dominion, and Greek intellect, and all Israel; over the sy 
and its ships; over isles afar off and the ends of the eartl} 
All then was His; all armies and the kings, all learning arf 
the mighty men, al] beauty and love, and the forces of tk? 
earth were His. All power—the merchants and their moneys 
the workmen and their handicraft ; all art and science. An! 
in keeping with the power is the grandeur of the commissic} 
which He gives them: ‘Go ye into all the world, and preacj 
the gospel to every creature.’ ® 


~ 
Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
THE PROMISE OF THE FATHER. 


‘And, being assembled together with them, commande! 
them that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wa 
for the promise of the Father, which, saith he, ye have hear 
of me.’—Ac 14. 


The period of the Church year through whic! 
we are now passing, between Ascension Day an 
Whitsunday, has been known as Expectation Weel, 
the week of waiting ; and the name was, no doub) 
given with allusion to the words of the text. Fe} 
ten days after their Lord had ascended up int! 
heaven the disciples waited at Jerusalem. 

What did they wait for? ‘ Wait,’ Jesus says, ‘fo! 
the promise of the Father.’ Their minds, as the 
heard His words, must have gone back to thos 

°M, G, Pearse, The Gospel for the Day, 143. 
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wonderful discourses of His in the week of His 
Passion, and to the promises which He then con- 
nected with the Father. ‘I will pray the Father,’ 
He had said to them, ‘and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you 
for ever; even the Spirit of Truth; . . . he shall 
teach you all things.’ And so it was for the com- 
ing of the Spirit of Truth they were to wait. 

1. The Spirit of God had not been absent at 
any time from the Church of their fathers. There 
sould be no Church, worthy of the name, without 
tne Holy Ghost. We find David again and again 
araying, ‘take not thy Holy Spirit from me’— 
‘uphold me with thy free Spirit’—‘thy Spirit is 
z00d; lead me into the land of uprightness.’ 
But then, the Spirit’s presence with the Church 
nad from the beginning only been in virtue of 
Christ’s prospective obedience unto death; now 
‘aat He had died, finishing the work of redemp- 
‘ion, the Holy Ghost was to be given on a scale 
s0 new, given so much more copiously and exten- 
sively, that we find those remarkable words in one 
of the Gospels, ‘This spake he of the Spirit which 
they that believe on him should receive; for the 
Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus 
was not yet glorified.’ ‘He commanded them that 
they should wait for the promise of the Father, 
which, saith he, ye have heard of me.’ 

Isaac Barrow writes with his accustomed condensation : 
‘God, for promoting our Saviour’s honour, and for the glory 
of His undertaking, had in His wisdom determined that so 
mcomparably excellent a gift should be the reward of His 
obedience, the consequence of His triumph, the effect of His 
intercession above, an ornament of His royal state, a pledge 
of His princely munificence : it was reserved as a most rich 
und majestic gratuity, fit to be conferred at His coronation, 
hen when He solemnly was inaugurated to sovereign dignity, 
und invested with power superlative.’ ? 


2. But why does Christ call this emphatically, 
‘the promise of the Father,’ as if He had never 
siven another promise beside? and so in Luke, 
‘Behold, I send the promise of my Father upon 
you.’ Undoubtedly the expression points, in 
yeneral, to the large and central place which the 
sromise of the Holy Ghost had occupied in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, the Father’s word. 
It was the promise of the Father in a very eminent 
manner in those Scriptures, wherever treating of 
he times of Christ and of the gospel. Thus, ‘It 
shall come to pass in the last days that I will pour 
out of my Spirit upon all flesh ’—‘I will pour water 

1D, M. M‘Intyre, Zhe Upper Room Company, 74. 


upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the dry 
ground ; I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and 
my blessing upon thine offspring ; and they shall 
spring up as among the grass, as willows by the 
water-courses ’—‘I will pour upon the house of 
David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the 
Spirit of grace and of supplications ; and they shall 
look upon me whom they have pierced, and they 
shall mourn for him.’ 

But the expression tells also of the peculiar pre- 
ciousness, and all-comprehensive character, of the 
promise of the Holy Ghost—as inclusive in fact of 
all the Father’s promises and gifts together, flowing 
in the channel of the Mediator’s death. It was 
the promise of the Father, asif He had never given 
another beside, because it carried every other along 
with it. All that the Church needs—for example, 
for the work of the ministry, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary—is embraced in the promise of the Holy 
Ghost. And all things needed by an individual 
soul are in the same promise. Life from the dead 


| is in it; union to Christ by faith is in it; hence, in 


effect, forgiveness, justification, is in it; repentance 
is in it; holiness, prayer, grace, glory—‘ the promise 
of the Father ’—all-precious, all-comprehensive. 


Who of us is not seeking fuller, richer personal knowledge 
of God and of His Holy Spirit’s working? Who of us does 
not long to be more sure of Christ as Saviour and Lord, more 
sure of the things which are unseen and eternal? We some- 
times look up with straining eyes and ears, but the heavens 
are as brass above us. What can we do? One thing it is 
clear we cannot do. We cannot force or manufacture spiritual 
experience any more than the disciples could by themselves 
obtain the Spirit which only God could bestow. Like them, 
we must ‘ wait for the promise of the Father.’ But like them 
we must learn, if we would go on from strength to strength, 
that waiting is no mere idle, listless dreaming or gazing up 
into heaven, but rather the maintenance of the attitude, the 
making of the atmosphere, in which alone the still small 
voice of the Spirit of God may reach our consciences, and 
strengthen our wills, and purify our affections, and inspire 
our souls. Remember the first believers in those anxious, 
waiting days. They held together in the brotherhood and 
unity of the Christian fellowship. They continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication. They did the obvious 
task which lay nearest to their hands, trustfully seeking their 
Master’s guidance. These were the conditions in which the 
gracious promise of the Father was fulfilled in the coming of 
the Spirit, and it is in some such conditions as these that we 
must seek to wait for the growing and deepening experiences 
which the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, may bring to us. For 
‘though the vision tarry, wait for it; it will surely come, it 
will not tarry.’ ? 


2,W. J. F. Robberds, in Zhe Guardian, June 2, 1911, 
p. 762. 
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Fifth Sunday after Easter. 
REVIVAL. 


©O Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years.’— 
Hab 3”. 

What are some of the elements in the revival 
which we need? 

1. A deeper penitence is one. We want and 
require more consciousness of sin, and more sense 
of shame and guilt because of sin. ‘Think,’ Mr. 
Cyril Bardsley says, ‘of a walk with Christ through 
our streets, of a talk with Christ about the public- 
houses and the people we meet and the posters we 
see. Think of Christ having in His hands all the 
papers from the bookstalls. Think of Him in our 
churches, and outside our churches in our Christian 
homes on His own day; in our factories and 
shops; in the luxurious houses of the rich, and 
in the squalid houses of the poor.’ We must be 
brought to view these things through His eyes, 
until we are utterly humbled because of our sloth- 
ful acquiescence in them and our cowardly failure 


to protest against them. We have not been His 


witnesses, and He has not been able to use us. 
The first ingredient in revival is sorrow for our 
silence, our slumber, our pusillanimity, and our 
sin. 

2. A firmer belief is a second element. In 
epochs of genuine spiritual awakening neglected 
truth leaps to the forefront, and is grasped with 
new intelligence and more questionless decision. 
Perhaps, as at the Reformation, the truth of the 
soul’s immediate access to God. Or, as in William 
Carey’s day, the truth of Christ’s kinghood over 
the wide world. Or the truth of holiness through 
simple and continuous faith, which to many in 
more recent years has been like a revelation from 
heaven itself. It is a great experience when truth 
ceases to be something which we take for granted ; 
when, instead, it becomes something ving and 
active, which vibrates through us like a passion, 
and dominates all our thinking and willing and 
doing. What if, in our time, one mighty conviction 
which we must have restirred in our too slack and 
easy souls is that of the Majesty and Sovereignty 
of God? Would it not bring us a reverence, an 
awe, and a discipline, which we have largely lost, 
and which it is essential that we should recover? 
‘O Lord,’ let us cry, ‘give us a firmer belief.’ 

3. A third element in revival is a completer 
unworldliness. There is no sanctity in asceti- 


cism, no superior holiness in withdrawal from thejy 
common lot. But the followers of One whom lovey 
led to become poor— . 


Our God who on a tree 
His blood did spill, 
Only to purchase our goodwill— 


have assuredly no right to prize their comforts§ 
more than they prize perishing men, or to hoarc} 
and keep that which they should be laying out fo 
the furtherance of His cause. Long ago, Wicliff’s 
Poor Preachers carried the evangel through Eng 
land. Long ago, the Poor Men of Lyons ushered 
in the spring in southern France and in the valleys 
of the Alps. We want to be rebaptized into a 
similar detachment from earthly gains and goods. 

4. And a braver enthusiasm is yet another! 
element. Our religion is too prosaic. It will not 
depart from the traditions of the fathers. It is: 
guided by the stereotyped patterns shaped and! 
fixed for it by the majority. Sir George Trevelyan! 
writes a very noble account of a thrilling episode inj 
the Indian Mutiny—the defence for ten long day 
before relief came, by a mere handful of Europeans 
and loyal Sikhs, against thousands of rebel Sepoys, 
of the little house at Arrah. When he has told the 
splendid story, he goes on, ‘There are moments’ 
when it is good to turn from the perusal of the 
share list to the contemplation of this spirit, which} 
is prepared to dare all and endure all.’ It is aj 
spirit which is lacking in too many Christians—the! 
frankness and the fortitude which keep Christ’s¥ 
flag flying*in the teeth of the crowd. We are afraid) 
to enter on untried paths, to break away from| 
customary pieties, and to do anything original and) 
difficult for His sake. We should ‘scorn the con-# 
sequence,’ and we should adventure more.! : 


Ascension Day. 
WitH CuristT. 


‘ Having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ.’— 
Phil. i. 23. 

When our friends ied the world, we ‘aie not’ 
the place where they go. We can turn our eyes to 
no spot in the universe and say they are there.) 
Nor is our ignorance here of any moment. It is! 
unimportant what region of space contains them. | 
Whilst we know not to what place they go, we’ 
know what is infinitely more interesting, to what. 

1A. Smellie, Zhe Well by the Way... * ' 


IBEL’S WINNOWING. 
\ new volume in Morgan & Scott’s ‘Stories of 
figh Purpose.’ By A. D. STEWART, Author of 
Heather and Peat,’ etc. Cloth boards, 6s. net. 


‘trative enforcing many truths of the deepest spiritual im- 
Isobel Cunningham was a sorely afflicted child of God; but 


titude in suffering, her practical sympathy with those in need, | 
is6 counsel to the perplexed, and her implicit confidence in | 


cove the reader to admiration and determination to follow 
steps. Her experiences as here recorded are well calculated 
agthen one’s faith, and lead one into closer ‘fellowship with 
ther and with His Son Jesus Christ.’ 


HN W. STEVENSON: 


me of Christ’s Stalwarts. By MARSHALI, 
‘ROOMHALL, M.A. With Foreword by Rey. 


JELSON Birron; Secretary, London Missionary 


ociety; also Portraits and Illustrations. Cloth 


Aards, 28. 6d. net. 


shn Whiteford Stevenson,” of the China Inland Mission, 
wrue Greatheart, one of God’s good men. His valour was 
‘the consecrated soul which dares to put God to the test, and 
jayering faith ‘‘attempt great things for Him.” He was one 
pathfinders” of the Kingdom, as ready. for adventure in a 
use as any of the missionary pioneers whose record and 
re awakened the enthusiasm of his-youth. So long as the 
§ remain of those who blazed the trail for the Gospel message 
na the name of J, W. Stevenson will be honoured and will 
-Eetract from Foreword. 


NFOLDINGS IN 
IMANS. 


. Simple Exposition of Chapters I.-VIIL. 
,OBERT THOMSON. With Introductory Note 
y Pastor W. GRAHAM Scroceixu. Cloth boards, 
sg. net. : 


‘book in the Bible deseryes more careful study than 
ane”; and no book will better repay those who will explore 
e contribution of my friend, Mr. Thomson, treats only of the 
Fthe three parts of the Epistle; but it presents, as I know, 
anings of many years of devout study of the Epistle, and I 


eartily commend these ‘pages, especially to young believers. | 


ord studies are valuable in themselves, and also indicate.a 
jin the study of the book.’ 


IE BIBLE AND THE 
NGDOM. 


y ©. L. PARKER, M.A., Late Chaplain and 
Cloth 


ellow of University College, Oxford. 
oards, 2s. 6d. 


i} 
Christians read the Bible habitually ; still fewer understand | 
is book is an endeavour to lead them to more constant and | 
ent use of the Word of God. The only question to be asked | 


er it is true or not. Is it taken from the Bible, or only a 


imposed on that Book ? { 
then it speaks with authority, 
ord at first hand. 

latters everything. . 
od has spoken. 
eater insight and understanding.’—Eztract from Preface. 


RGAN & SCOTT 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. We 
By the Rev. R. H. MALDEN, M.A., R.N., Author of 


By | 


Extract from Introductory Note. } 


If it is really in harmony with God’s | 
and should lead us to study j 
The book itself matters nothing; the | 
. . The sole merit of the book is belief ] 
May it lead others to listen to His words | 


LTD., | 


LIST. | 


TOWARDS RE-UNION. 


Papers by various Writers. Jointly edited by Rev. A. LS 
CARLYLE, Rev. STUART H. CLARK, Rev. J. SCOTT’ 


LIDGETT, and Rev. J. H. SHAKESPEARE, 


Crown 8vo. 


Pe 


; 


¥ 


[Immediately. ADE 


BECINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


A Series of volumes by various Writers. Edited by Dr. F. J. | ss 


FOAKES JACKSON, and Prof, KIRSOPP LAKE. 
Dissertations on the Acts of the Apostles. 8yo. 


‘Watchman, What of the Night?’ Crown 8vo. 
. (Imm 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


-BELIEF AND GREED. 


Being an Examination of portions of ‘The Faith of a 
Churchman,’ dealing with the Apostles’ Creed. 


Vol, I. 


ediately. 


Modern 


i tae 


BW PUBLICATIONS, | [MACMILLAN'S| 


we 


’ 


[Immediately. 4 


i 


By FREDERIC HENRY CHASE, D.D., Bishop of Bly. J 


Crown 8yo,3s. net. : 
The Methodist Times.—‘ There is much of real value in Dr. Cha 


se’s little 


book, particularly the demonstration that St. Paul from first. to last taught 


the Resurrection of our Lord on the third day, and in the su 
indignation with which he insists on intellectual honesty.’ 


ppressed 


SUFFERING, PUNISHMENT, AND ATONEMENT, — 


An Essay in Constructive Interpretation of Experience. 
By E. W. JOHNSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


THE RE-EVANCELISATION OF ENGLAND. 


Being Studies In Religious Reconstruction. 


X 


ES ees 


By CYRIL HEPHER, Canon of Winchester, Author of “The ; 


Fruits of Silence,’ etc, With Frontispiece. -Crown 


net. 


8vo, 58. 


The Life of Faith.—‘ There is much that is arresting and challenging 
in Canon Hepher’s book, and whether or not those who read it will agree 
with all its contents, they cannot but feel that it calls them to a new 


crusade on behalf of Christ and His Kingdom.’ 


SELF AND NEIGHBOUR. 
An Ethical Study. 
By EDWARD W. HIRST, M.A., B.Sc. 


8vo, 10s. net. 


Mr. Hirst’s work deals with many questions of the highest importance 


at the present time. 


THE HISTORY OF RELICIONS. 


By Prof. E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, Ph.D., of Yale 


University. Extra Crown 8vo, 16s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


By Dr. W. DURANT, of Columbia University. Crown 8vo, 


8s. net. 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


| CHRISTOPHER AND COLUMBUS. 


A Novel by the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.’ 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


THE SECRET CITY: A Nove! of Russian Life. 


By HUGH WALPOLE, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2, | 


AMAR OF NE 


BY THE LATE - 


—PROLEGOMENA, already pieces now 
Price 10/- net. 


as SOUNDS AND 
Barve will be ae shortly “ 
Price 7/= net. 


-Accipunce. (a) Nouns, (bd) Verbs and 


[In preparation. 


[I n preparation. 


~ 


= 


The § Second Volume (the MS. of which was soe 


tu 


revision, and i by wise counsel when eieicull Pues 


: = called for settlement. 


be 


By ‘CLEMENT fe De W, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


The recognition of Personality in God is’ 
expression of the highest religious experience ani 
contribution made by religious experience to our cor eptio 
Supreme Unity, the search for venaen is. phox ce 
Philosophy. ~ a 


INTRODUCTION 0 


' By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 


This book treats in elementary form of the logical d 
number, the-analysis of the notion of.order, the mode oct \ 
the infinite, and the theory of oe ee one, Clasene: ag S) 
COUR: i 1 


|THE NATURE a 


An Essay in Ontology 


. By. HENRY H. SLESSER. 10s. 6d. net. : 
“An eo) and eRe reasoned GSEay. Scotsman, 


ae Rev. WG. PECK. 5s. net. 


a most brilliant exposition of a. new religious ae 
ees pisces of work.’—Dr. Ww. E. Be Rs me 


ing of Christ and the Apostles interpreted i the: ae 
and most literal sense. 
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eings they go. We know not where heaven is, 
ut we know Whom it contains, and this know- 
dge opens to us an infinite field for contemplation 
nd delight. 

1. They go to Christ. The New Testament 
ways speaks of Jesus as existing now in the 
jiritual world; and Paul tells us that it is the 
appiness of the holy, when absent from the body, 
» be present with the Lord. Here is one great 
ct in regard to futurity. The good, on leaving 
s here, meet their Saviour; and this view alone 
ssures us of their unutterable happiness. 
orld they had cherished acquaintance with Jesus 
rough the records of the Evangelists. They had 
lowed Him through His eventful life with venera- 
on and love, had treasured in their memories His 


In this | 


comprehension of His mind, and to a new recep- 
tion of His spirit, It is, indeed, a happiness to 
know that we are objects of interest and love to an 
illustrious being; but it is a greater happiness to 
know deeply the sublime and beautiful character of 
this Being, to sympathize with Him, to enter into 
His vast thoughts and pure designs, and to become 
associated with Him in the great ends for which He 
lives. Even here, in our infant and dim state of 
being, we learn enough of Jesus, of His divine 
philanthropy triumphant over injuries and agonies, 
to thrill us with affectionate admiration. But those 


_in heaven look into His soul as we have never 


; done. 


ords, works, and life-giving promises, and, by | 


sceiving His Spirit, had learned something of the | 


‘rtues and happiness of a higher world. Now they 
1eet Him, they see Him. He is no longer a faint 
pject to their mind, obscured by distance and by 
1e mists of sense and the world. He is present to 
1em, and more intimately present than we are to 
ach other. Of this we are sure; for whilst the 
recise mode of our future existence is unknown, 
é do know that spiritual beings in that higher 
‘ate must approach and commune with each other 


| feeling. 


10re and more intimately in proportion to their — 


rogress. 


The happiness of the Saviour, in receiving to a higher life 
human being who had been redeemed, purified, inspired 
ith immortal goodness by His influence, we can but imper- 
ctly comprehend. You can conceive what would be your 
elings, on welcoming to shore your best friend, who had 
sen tossed on a perilous sea; but the raptures of earthly 
‘union are faint compared with the happiness of Jesus in 
ceiving the spirit for which He died, and which under His 
uidance has passed with an improving virtue through a 
orld of sore temptation. We on earth meet, after our long 
_parations, to suffer as well as enjoy, and soon to part again. 
ssus meets those who ascend from earth to Heaven with the 
msciousness that their trial is past, their race is run, that 
sath is conquered. With His far-reaching, prophetic eye 
[e sees them entering a career of joy and glory never to end. 
nd His benevolent welcome is expressed with a power 


They approach it as we cannot approach 
the soul of the most confiding friend; and this 
nearness to the mind of Jesus awakens in them- 
selves a power of love and virtue which they little 
suspected during their earthly being. 

3. The good, on approaching Jesus, will not 
only sympathize with His spirit, but will become 
joint workers, active, efficient ministers in accom- 
plishing His great work of spreading virtue and 
happiness. We must never think of heaven as a 
state of inactive contemplation or of unproductive 
Even here on earth the influence of 
Christ’s character is seen in awakening an active, 
self-sacrificing goodness. It sends the true dis- 
ciples to the abodes of the suffering. It binds 
them by new ties to their race. It gives them a 


_ new consciousness of being created for a ministry 


of beneficence ; and can they, when they approach 
more nearly this divine Philanthropist, and learn, 
by a new alliance with Him, the fulness of His 


_ love, can they fail to consecrate themselves to His 


work and to kindred labours with an energy of will 
unknown on earth? In truth, our sympathy with 
Christ could not be perfect did we not act with 
Him. Nothing so unites beings as co-operation 


_ in the same glorious cause, and to this union with 
| Christ the excellent above are received. 


hich belongs only to the utterance of Heaven, and which | 


mmunicates to them an immediate, confiding, overflowing 
yy. 

2. But our friends go from earth not only to 
sceive a joyful welcome and assurance of eternal 
yve from the Lord. There is a still higher view. 
hey are brought by this new intercourse to a new 

1 Channing. 


aS 


4. Those who go there from among us must 
retain the deepest interest in this world. Their 
ties to those they have left are not dissolved, but 
only refined. On this point, indeed, we do not 
need the evidence of revelation ; we want no other 
evidence than the essential principles and laws of 
the soul. If the future state is to be an improve- 
ment on the present, if intellect is to be invigorated 
and love expanded there, then memory, the funda- 
mental power of the intellect, must act with new 
energy on the past, and all the benevolent affections 
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which have been cherished here must be quickened 
into a higher life. To suppose the present state 
blotted out hereafter from the mind would be to 
destroy its use, would cut off all connexion be- 
tween the two worlds, and would subvert responsi- 
bility ; for how can retribution be awarded for a 
forgotten existence? No; we must carry the 
present with us, whether we enter the world of 
happiness or the world of woe. The good will 
indeed form new, holier, stronger ties above ; but, 
under the expanding influence of that better world, 
the human heart will be capacious enough to retain 
the old whilst it receives the new, to remember 
its birthplace with tenderness whilst enjoying a 
maturer and happier being. 

When I remember that the heirs of heaven go to Jesus 
Christ, the great lover of the human family, who dwelt here, 
suffered here, who moistened our earth with His tears and 


blood, who has gone not to break off but to continue and 
perfect His beneficent labours for mankind, whose mind 


never for a moment turns from our race, whose interest in | 


the progress of His truth and the salvation of the tempted 
soul has been growing more and more intense ever since He 
left our world, and who has thus bound up our race with His 


very being—when I think of all this, I am sure that they | 


cannot forget our world. Could we hear them, I believe 
they would tell us that they never truly loved the race before ; 
never before knew what it is to sympathize with human 
sorrow, to rejoice in human virtue, to mourn for human guilt. 
A new fountain of love to man is opened within them. They 
now see what before dimly gleamed on them, the capacities, 
the mysteries of the human soul. The significance of that 
word Immortality is now apprehended, and every being 
destined to it rises into unutterable importance. They love 
human nature as never before, and human friends are prized 
as above all price.} 


WirginiBus (Puerisque. 


MAY. 
Bird-nesting. 


‘If a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the way in any 
tree, or on the ground, whether they be young ones or eggs, 
and the dam sitting upon the young* or upon the eggs, thou 
shalt not take the dam with the young: but thou shalt in any 
wise let the dam go, and take the young to thee ; that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days.’— 
1D TE BRRO'Y, 


I know that you think of the Children of Israel 
as having lived far back in the dim ages. You are 
right in doing so. But here is one of the command- 
ments which God gave to them—a little one about 
a bird’s nest. The words of it make us feel that 
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| friends with the birds; and that their journey, 


| sionally came upon a nest by the wayside—som | 


| Then, of course, there were birds that sang froni 


singing. 


those wanderers were just big boys and girls, wit 
oe same inclinations as you and I have. 

. We learn from the words that the birds a 
A about the Israelites as they journeyed were, 1 
many cases, birds such as those we have now 
The people must have been robbing their nes 
too, else we should not have had this verse at alJj 
Naturally enough, in their wanderings, they occé 


of you here may have happened upon one belongf 
ing to a lapwing in a hollow by the side of a marskj 


the tree-tops, just as they sing to you and me. | 
believe that some of the men would even mak} 


were happier because they could listen to theij 


May is a specially busy time with the birds. Ii} 
trees, in bushes, on house-tops, or on the ground) 
they have built their little homes. What wonder! 
ful architects many of them are. One bird ha} 
woven twigs together into a building like an old 
Gothic church ; another has built his house in thi 
shape of a bottle; while one we all love lives in 4 
dear little house made of mud. They were very 
patient while they gathered their building materials; 
and when they selected a site for their nest, by 
some strange instinct they chose it as far out of thi 
reach of boys and girls as possible. But in spite o; 
all their wonderful wisdom, somehow—and I fee! 
ashamed to say it—there are always boys ready 
to climb, and cruel enough to destroy, the little 
houses oh which so much thoughtful care ha 
been bestowed. 

It may be that the Israelitish boys knew the 
little lapwings’ nests, and sometimes scattered the 
eggs, for, when the nest is interfered with, th 
mother bird generally gets so frightened that she 
flies away. Many narrow escapes in early life 
may have helped to make the husband-lapwing 
the artful little bird he is. Peeweets—as you 
children call them—have family tricks, which have 
been handed down by ancestors from one genera 
tion to another. The husband bird is the rea 
defender of the nest. When an enemy comes neai 
it, he practises the tricks his father taught him, 
Gradually moving farther and farther away from 
where the precious eggs are, he turns a number ot 
somersaults, or he does other equally extraordinary 
things. The onlooker gets so interested that the 
nest is really forgotten, and the peeweet’s end is 
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ained. It may be, too, that this same experience 
f having to defend themselves for centuries is the 
xplanation of their pathetic cry. 

You remember Noah’s clever scout bird, the 
ove? She, too, would be known to the Israelites. 
‘he dove has a very mournful note. No wonder. 
fer family has ancient legends of how large num- 
ers of them used to be trapped and taken captive 
2 Jerusalem and then killed. Sacrifice had no 
reaning to them. It was all a mystery, and they 
ist mourned. 

2. Bird-nesting is cruel. What would you think 
"any one were to break open the door of your 
ome and run away with your bed? Think of 
our mother going out one day and coming home 
4 find that some one had been there and stolen 
suaway! Yet, how often does the poor mother 
isd come home to find all her children taken from 
er? There may be an unwritten law in your school 
yhich says, ‘If you want a specimen egg from the 
est of any bird, take one and go your way, leave 
ne rest of the eggs with the mother bird; and in 
0 wise interfere with the young ones.’ If you rob 
nest, it is a case of the strong taking advantage 
f the weak—.a cowardly action under any circum- 
tances—you know it is. 

3. Love was Christ’s great commandment. 
ove in little as well as in big things. God 
3 great, yet He cares for the birds. ‘Are not 
wo sparrows sold for a farthing, and one of 
hem shall not fall to the ground without your 
‘ather ?’ 

What has the song of birds not done for many 
ely people? It has even helped to lead men 
nd women to think of God, and to desire to be 
ke Him. We owe some of our most beautiful 
oems to the birds. Here is a verse from Keats’ 
Nightingale.’ You will notice that he remembers 
bout the birds in the Bible. 


‘hou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
he voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown. 
erhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for 
home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 

The same that oft-times hath 
harm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


| which made him desist. 


4. The birds have rights. Any creature that 
suffers has rights. Theodore Parker, the great 
American preacher, when a lad, saw a turtle on a 
log, and, with stone in hand, he crept up and was 
about to throw it, when he heard a voice within 
He asked his mother 
about it. She told him that it was the protest of 
the doctrine of rights—the voice of God. 

I finish with a few verses written by the poet of 
Love, George Macdonald : 


_ A brown bird sang on a blossomy tree, 


Sang in the moonshine, merrily, 
Three little songs, one, two, and three, 
A song for his wife, for himself, and me. 


He sang for his wife, sang low, sang high, 
Filling the moonlight that filled the sky; 
‘Thee, thee, I love thee, heart alive! 
Thee, thee, thee, and thy round eggs five!’ 


He sang to himself, ‘What shall I do 
With this life that thrills me through and 
through ! 


_ Glad is so glad that it turns to ache! 


Out with it, song, or my heart will break!’ 


He sang to me, ‘Man, do not fear 

Though the moon goes down and the dark is 
near ; 

Listen my song and rest thine eyes ; 

Let the moon go down that the sun may rise!’ 


I folded me up in the heart of his tune, 
And fell asleep with the sinking moon ; 

I woke with the day’s first golden gleam, 
And, lo, I had dreamed a precious dream! 


Paying the Fare. 
‘He paid the fare thereof.’—Jon 1°. 


A ship bound for Tarshish, in Spain, was just 
weighing anchor in the harbour of Joppa, when 
a little flustered man, very much out of breath, 
tumbled on board. ‘Here, my man,’ said the 
captain, ‘what do you mean by boarding my boat 
like this? Don’t you know it costs something to 
go for a pleasure trip? If you want to come along 
you must pay the fare.’ ‘Certainly, certainly,’ 
replied the little man, taking out his purse, ‘I will 
pay whatever is just and right. Only please take 
me as far west as you can.’ So Jonah paid the 
fare to Tarshish. 
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I want you to notice two things about this 
incident. First, Jonah paid the fare, and that was 
right. He was an honest man and paid his debts. 
But, second, Jonah paid the fare to go to Tarshish, 
and that was wrong. Shall I tell you why? 
Because God had told him to go to Nineveh, 
which was in exactly the opposite direction, and 
Jonah did not want to go to Nineveh. He was 
really trying to run away from God. 

So you see it is possible to do quite right things 
in a way that makes them quite wrong. For 
instance some of you boys are keen on cricket or 
football, and you mean to stick in till you are 
captain of your eleven or of your team. Now, 
that is a good ambition. Cricket and football are 
splendid games. They will develop your muscles, 
they will make you quick and alert, they will help 
you to be manly and unselfish, and to ‘play the 
game.’ But if you run off to cricket or football 
when you should be tussling with the pons asinorum 
or grinding Latin verbs, then you are making a 
right thing wrong. 

I knew a boy once who could play the penny 
whistle to perfection. Every one was charmed with 
his performances; but he used to sit on the top of 
his summer-house tootling away when he should 
have been writing home exercises. He was paying 
the fare to go in the wrong direction. 

One thing more I want you to remember. It is 
better to Jose your fare than to run away from God. 
Jonah found that out. He never reached Tarshish. 
In the end of the day he went to Nineveh instead. 

Let me tell you two stories which may help you 
to understand this. 

Last century there lived in Stockholm a magnifi- 
cent singer. Her name was Jenny Lind, and she 
was famous all the world over. Her voice was as 
pure and sweet as the voice of a nightingale, and 
she herself was as pure, and sweet, and true as her 
voice. Jenny was brought up on the stage. She 
acted first when she was only ten, and her acting 
came to be as famous as her singing. She always 
tried to lift up her profession, to make it noble and 
good. And yet before she was thirty she gave up 
acting altogether, and so cut short what her friends 
regarded as a splendid career. Many people were 
curious as to her reason for renouncing the stage. 
She, herself, once gave it in a few words. 

A friend found her one evening, sitting on the 
seashore with a Bible on her knees, joule out 
into the glory of a sunset. And she aed the 


singer the sore-vexed question: ‘How was it that) 
you ever came to abandon the stage at the very} 
height of your success?’ Quietly Madame Lind} 
replied, ‘When every day it made me think less ofj 
this’—she laid her hand on the Bible —‘an¢ 
nothing at all of shat’—she pointed out to the 
sunset—‘ what else could I do?’ 

The other story is about a celebrated paintel} 
called Barry. When Barry was a young man living 
in Dublin he got mixed up with some very wil¢} 
companions. One night, when he was returning} 
from an evening’s riot, a great light broke on hi 
conscience. He saw himself as he was, and he 
resolved to live a better life. He saw, too, thay 
the only way to begin was to put temptation out oj 
his way. He must rid himself of the means which} 
gave him the chance of these excesses. So he 
threw all his money into the Liffey. Thereafte} 
he devoted himself to his profession, and lived ¢ 
noble, upright life. 

And so, boys and girls, it is better, infinitely 
better, to give up anything that comes between ui 
and God, even though it means a big sacrifice. Wd 
shall never regret it. It is better, far better, to lose 
the fare than to run away from God. ) 


The Emerald. 
‘The emerald.’—Ezk 28}. 


May brings us green woods and green fields} 
but it brings us something greener than these—thd 
greenest green in nature —the emerald. 
body has called the emerald God’s favourite stone| 
because green seems to be God’s favourite colour} 
Did you ever think what a lot of green God hai 
put into the world? You see God knows that 
green is the best colour for our eyes to rest on, s¢| 
He has made it the prevailing shade. Imagind 
how dreadful it would be if everything now greet 
were red! We should go mad with the glare. O} 
blue! We should ‘all have the blues in a week 
Or white! Our eyes would be so dazzled thal 
they would lose their sight. i} 

The emerald has a name not its own. Emerall 
means ‘the rent or torn rock,’ and the origina 
owner of the name was a massive green marbli) 
veined as if it had been torn or rent asunder? 
In the Bible it is doubtful if the word — 


emerald. 
crystal. 
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But the emerald was known in Bible days all 
the same, for, as long ago as one thousand six 
undred and fifty years before Christ came—that 
to say, about three thousand six hundred years 
go—emeralds were being mined by the Egyptians 
n the west coast of the Red Sea. In the begin- 
ing of last century a French explorer discovered 
hese mines, and found there the very tools which 
ad been used by the Egyptian workmen so many 
fears ago. Ethiopia, too, was a country from which 
he emerald came in ancient times, 

To-day our finest emeralds come from South 
Smerica. Muzo in Columbia, on the slopes of the 
Andes, is the name of the place. Some emeralds 
are found also in the Ural Mountains in Siberia, 
put they do not compare with their South American 
srothers. 

~ When the Spaniards conquered Mexico and Peru 
hey found an immense quantity of magnificent 
meralds in the possession of the natives. These 
hey took as spoil, and sent them home over 
he seas, to Spain. No doubt many of these 
‘tones are being worn in Spain at this very 
ninute. 

The Mexicans called the emerald ‘ Quetzalitzali’ 
—that is to say, ‘the stone of the quetzal.’ The 
juetzal is a Mexican bird, with plumage of a 
wrilliant green resembling the stone. Its plumes 
vere worn as a sign of royalty by the rulers of 
Mexico and Central America, and because of the 
esemblance of colour the emerald was considered 
1 royal stone. 

There are tales of huge emeralds the size of a 
1en’s egg, but these tales are fables, for the emerald 
snot a large stone. At the same time it is a very 
are gem, and a specimen without a flaw is practi- 
ally priceless. The emerald does not sparkle with 
lidden fire like the diamond. 
0 its cool depth of colour. 


History tells us of some remarkable stones. In | 
488 the Sultan of Turkey sent to the reigning — 


ope a beautiful emerald engraved with the head © 
_ who heaps up the greatest wealth and owns the 


| costliest possessions. 


f Christ. Legend says that this emerald was en- 
raved in the time of Christ by order of the Roman 
imperor, Tiberius Cesar. But that sounds too 
ood to be true. Unfortunately all trace of this 
em has been lost. 

Nero the cruel had an eye-glass made out of an 
merald, and through it he watched the gladiators 
ight in the arena at Rome. : 

Our own King Henry the Second had an emerald 


It owes its beauty | 


ring which was presented to him along with Ireland. 
That is really why Ireland is known as ‘the Emerald 
Isle,’ though it deserves the name on account of its 
fresh greenness. 

Then Napoleon wore an emerald at the battle of 
Austerlitz. Perhaps he hoped it would bring him 
success, for that is said to be the gift which the 
emerald brings to its wearer. 

There are other beliefs attached to it, It is sup- 
posed to help the memory. Does it keep it green? 
—I wonder. To the Eastern it is a symbol of un- 
changing faithfulness. That is perhaps why the 
Apostle John in the Book of Revelation tells us 
that round the throne which he saw in heaven was 
a rainbow like an emerald. It was there to show 
that God is faithful to all His promises. Strangely 
enough, the emerald was chosen by the Church as 
the Apostle John’s special stone. It was supposed 
to represent his youth and gentleness. 

Now I want you to get back to the success idea, 
and take as the message of the emerald, ‘ Make a 
success of your life.’ 

Frankly, we don’t believe that merely wearing an 
emerald will make anybody successful. And if the 
emerald could speak it would be the first to say, 
‘Wear me if you like. I'll do my best, but you 
must do your best as well.’ Yes, that’s it. Success 
does not come to you if you sit down and wait for it 
to arrive. You have to get up and hustle around 
and search for it. You have to work down- 
right hard to find it. The royal road to success is 
not paved with emeralds. It is paved with the 
stones called ‘Go ahead’ and ‘Stick in’ and ‘ Hold 
on’—especially the last; for the most successful 
people are those who refuse to acknowledge that 
they are beaten, and hold on doggedly long after 
others have lost heart and given in. 

There you have the recipe for wor/dly success, 
boys and girls. Take it if you want it, but re- 
member that worldly success is not the most 
important success. It is other-worldly success that 
matters. The most successful man is not the man 


The most successful man is 
the man who succeeds in growing most like Christ, 
the man who is bravest and purest, and strongest 
and gentlest, and most tender and loving and un- 
selfish. His pockets may be pretty empty, and he 
may be a failure from the millionaire’s point of 
view. But from God’s point of view he is rich 
indeed, and he alone is the truly successful man. 
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Mr. Choate, who for some years was American 
Ambassador in London, was once interviewed 
by a reporter, who asked him the secret of his 
success. ‘What do you call success?’ asked 
Mr. Choate. ‘Oh! wealth, and ease and com- 
fort and reputation,’ said the reporter. ‘That 


Moral Arqunents for Be Existence of Gord. 


By THE Rev. F. R. Tennant, D.D., LecTURER IN THEOLOGY AND FELLOW OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


SEVERAL Gifford Lecturers, including Mr. Balfour, 
Professors Seth, Pringle-Pattison, and Sorley, and 
other writers on philosophy of religion, have 
recently presented theistic arguments based largely 
on the deliverances of the moral consciousness. 
It would thus seem that an especial interest had 
grown up of late in the bearings of human morality 
upon the interpretation of the world as a whole, 
and as to the significance of man’s moral status as 
a ground of theistic belief. As some of these new 
arguments differ in certain respects from moral 
arguments of earlier date, it will be timely to call 
attention to both the older and newer types of 
reasoning by which philosophers have sought to 
justify belief in God by appeal to our moral 
experience. 

Roughly speaking, the newer type of argument 
resorts to the facts of morality only in the final 
stage of proof; it presupposes that the world 
embodies a purpose, and supplements the teleo- 
logical argument by reading off, in terms of the 
moral, what the purpose of the world is. Most of 
the older forms of moral argument, on the other 
hand, inferred directly from the moral conscious- 
ness, and from its deliverances exclusively, to the 
existence of God. Arguments of the latter kind 
may be said to be more precarious and less con- 
vincing than those which have of late been forth- 
coming, as will perhaps be seen when we proceed 
to examine and compare the one type with the 
other. 

Of the exclusively moral kind of argument, the 
Classic example is Kant’s. That philosopher held 
that the mere existence of morality, the sense of 
obligation, involved but one postulate, namely, that 
of freedom: ‘I ought’ implies ‘I can.’ But attain- 
ment of the highest good, which must be attainable 


is not my idea of success,’ replied the amj 
bassador. ‘Many men succeed without winnin} 
any one of these. Character is the vital thi 
after all.’ 4 
That was a fine answer. And that is the kind 
success the emerald wishes you to win. 


because it ought to be realized, involves, accordin 
to Kant, the further postulates of God and im 
mortality ; and so in our moral reason he though} 
he found a satisfactory ground of theistic beliel} 
This argument, however, has several weaknesses} 
In the first place, it overlooks the fact that ‘1 
ought’ has two senses, one of which does no 
imply the ‘I can’ on which everything else hinges$ 
And further, it is an inconsistent assumption or 
Kant’s part that the highest good includes happij 
ness and its perfect adjustment to personal deser 
for the purpose of securing which Kant needed tc 
resort to the postulation of God and an endles# 
life. Similarly, the fact—if it be a fact—that ethics} 
presupposes one ultimate and absolute ideal, has 
been used to establish the existence of God. This 
ideal must exist, it is argued; and as its conteni} 
is neither realized nor even apprehended in anyf 
finite mirfd, it must therefore exist in a Supreme 
Mind. But ideals are valid of what exists rathei| 
than existent, and there would seem to be no more 
reason why the highest moral ideal should exis 
than why the ideal straight line of Euclid should 
exist ; moreover, it is difficult to see what ‘exist 
ence,’ as applied to an ideal, could mean, except 
realization. Thus there does not seem to be any 
way of inferring directly from the validity of our 
moral judgments, or from the absoluteness of our 
moral ideals, to a necessary Divine Ground for 
them. 

Nor do we seem to have any better case when, 
like Mr. Balfour, we maintain that because natural 
selection cannot account for our higher moral 
sentiments, in that they are of no utility in the 
struggle for existence between individuals or races, 
we must resort to a Divine Cause for our moral 
consciousness. For this reasoning overlooks the 
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jossibility that once mind and language were 
tained in the evolutionary process, humanity 
ight proceed to develop, quite apart from any 
jeed for adaptation to environment, szsthetic 
moral sentiments, disinterested knowledge of 
ature, and so forth, such as possessed no survival 
alue. Over and above having practical utility, 
hich determined their emergence at all (from the 
iologist’s point of view), thought and social inter- 
surse, when once attained, can rise to indefinite 
eights in the pursuit of ends beyond that of mere 
tness for survival. 


‘Finally, arguments directly from our higher | 


: ae to their necessary fulfilment rather 
ssume than prove what they wish to establish: 
here is no reason to suppose that our aspirations 
ve destined to be fulfilled, or that man’s life is 
sore than a temporary episode in the history of 
he cosmos, unless we have first found reason to 
relieve the theistic hypothesis that the world is of 
ach a nature, or is so ordered, as to guarantee 
ae fulfilment of our hopes and nobler desires. 

All these direct arguments from human morality 
eing convicted of inherent weakness, we welcome 
he more the less direct but more substantial 
easoning from morality to God which theistic 
iterature has lately been putting forth. 


The basis of the newer argument is the apparent 


urposefulness of the world. And this is firm 
round. Philosophers so sceptical as Hume and 
0 agnostically inclined as Kant have been im- 
essed by the teleological ‘proof’ of the theistic 
sition; and scientific naturalism, which sought 
0 explain the world and mental phenomena in 
erms of a fortuitous concourse of material atoms, 
an be said to be defunct. Common sense will 


ere side with Mr. Balfour when he maintains that | 


'we deny a guiding purpose to the world we can 
nly resort to ‘incredible good luck.’ 
hought should be valid of the external world, that 
he environment is characterized by uniformity and 
1w, and is such as to have produced the gradual 
rogress from amoeba to man, and so forth, are 
esults which a ‘mindless’ theory of Nature cannot 
ccount for. Nor is it rational to assert the world 
) be meaningless if we can, without inconsistency, 
ead a meaning into it. 

But in order to interpret the world as a whole, 
is necessary to take account of its every aspect. 
nd it is here that the realm of morality becomes 
f supreme importance. Lotze gave expression to 


That our | 


| rough. 


the belief that the ground of what is should be 
sought in what ought to be; and recent philosophy 
has worked out the suggestion which he did not 
live to develop. 

Since Huxley delivered his famous Romanes 
Lecture, the tendency has prevailed in many 
quarters to recognize the validity and the operative- 
ness of man’s moral ideas, but to represent the 
moral realm as utterly antithetic to the cosmical. 
Nature and man, it has been commonly maintained, 
are hopelessly at strife; Nature is no school of 
virtue, is the source of man’s ‘original sin,’ works 
solely through his lower nature, and—so far as 
science leads us to expect—will ultimately put an 


| end to him and his moralaspirations. Mr. Bertrand 


Russell has indeed gone so far as to erect a religion 
—a religion of despair—on these ‘assured results 
of science.’ But now we are encouraged to believe 
that there is another possible reading of the facts. 
Man, as Professor Pringle-Pattison argues, is not 
an alien in a hostile world; he is ‘ organic to the 
world.’ If he is Nature’s child, Nature is yet his 
mother: such a mother as could produce such a 
child. We must interpret Nature in terms of man, 
not persist in the futile attempt to explain man in 
terms of Nature. Now Nature’s uniformity, which 
Huxley and others regarded exclusively as the 
source of man’s physical evils, is the sme gud non 
of his intelligent, and therefore of his moral, life ; 
it ensures that the world is a suitable theatre for 
the moral drama. If, further, the world acts on 
man through his lower nature, his appetites and 


| passions, it at the same time supplies him with the 


raw material out of which his morality can alone 
be made. The free will cannot work zz vacue ; it 
takes impulse, desire, etc., as much as will, to 
constitute a finite, evolved, moral agent. Without 
our natural appetites, etc., our ethical principles 
could gain no purchase on us. And so again, 
Nature’s apparent hostility can be construed as 
beneficence—as the very basis of our moral status. 
And similarly with the physical ills, due to the 
course of Nature, which turn life’s smoothness 
If the world were such as to supply only 
pleasure, contentment, and animal satisfaction, it 
would not be a friendly world to moral beings ; for 
those things mean moral stagnation, not progress. 
Finally, the prophecies of science as to the fate of 
the solar system and the extinction of human life 
are but hypothetical and derived from a very 
meagre knowledge of the universe and its possibly 
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indefinite capacity: for self-restitution; and they 
are quite irrelevant if a future life be in store for 
us—a matter beyond the jurisdiction of physical 
science. For these reasons we must decline to 
accept the view that Nature is certainly hostile to 
man. It is as much a belief as is the view that 
the world was intended to be the birthplace and 
school of morality, and the whole course of evolu- 
tion is more naturally and rationally interpreted 
in terms of the latter belief than in terms of the 
former. 

Indeed, the existence of evil in the world is hard 
to explain on any theory that the world is rational 
except on that of Theism. Pantheism only can 
explain it away by calling it illusion; but illusion 
is possible only-when there are finite beings 
sufficiently real to suffer illusions, and then the 
illusory evil becomes an evil illusion. Pluralism, 
again, which has no difficulty in accounting for the 
evil and disorder in the world, is paralysed when 
confronted with such order as there is. Spiritual 
life of all degrees, and intercourse or interaction 
between the society of self-subsistent souls which 
plutalism postulates, is impossible without an 
orderly environment as a means or vehicle of 
intercommunion ; and the unity of end and ideal 
which morality implies is scarcely conceivable 
unless there be one supreme Spirit fashioning and 
directing the course of all the others. Thus the 
theories which are to be regarded as the rivals of 
Theism are convicted of inadequacy when con- 
fronted with the facts of morality and order; while 
for Theism the cosmic order is the necessary pre- 
condition of the realm of morality, and the moral 
order is the vazson d’étre of the cosmical. Physical 
evil is accounted for as a contingent by-product 
of a law-governed cosmos without which morality 
could not beat all; and the existence of moral evil 
is accounted for in that its possibility is essential 
for that freedom of choice between higher and 
lower values in which moral life consists. Once 
grant that the world has a meaning or exists to 
fulfil a purpose, and that the highest that we know 


—moral value—is what reveals that purpose, 
then the world as a whole, its order and its 


a 
dii| 


order, its pain and evil, its evolutionary process an | 


progress, receive a rational-explanation. Theist} 
is sufficiently proved if it furnish the only satit 
factory interpretation of which the universe as_ 
whole is patient. ‘ 

Of course there are those who would tell us tha} 
to attempt to interpret the world, or to discover | 
meaning in it, is unjustifiable: that it is the ou’ 
come of sentimentality or of the desire to fin: 
oneself at home in the universe, not of disintereste} 
philosophy. To such persons Theism cannc} 
appeal, simply because rigorous demonstration 1) 
out of the question, and the claim of Theism if 
simply to be the most rational interpretation tha) 
is forthcoming. But theology is an affair of life 
and not merely of thought; and reason is no} 
exhausted by the kind of analysis and re-synthesis 4} 
which scientific ‘understanding’ consists. Scienci 
might thoroughly and exhaustively understand thi 
universe, in this sense, and yet be a fool. Andi 
interpretation be sentimental folly then every mar 
must write himself a fool when he leaves his study} 
to face the world. Probability, not demonstratec 
certainty, is the guide of life; and no man car| 
find his way through this world without adopting 
some sort of attitude towards it and some sort o 
belief about it. Theism claims to be the most 
reasonable belief, no more and no less. <Anc 
the argument which assumes as beyond serious 
question a directive purpose behind the world and 
moral freedom in man, and argues that the purpose 
is the maintenance and advancement of the highest 
value which the world contains—the moral life of 
man, even if it fall short of coercive demonstration, 
is the strongest basis for philosophical Theism, 
perhaps, that has been put forward. If morality 
by itself does not prove Theism, as used to be 
maintained, it appears to be the key to the under- 
standing of the world. In what ought to be, and 
therefore in a personal God, we find the ground of 
all that is. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


JR. GEorGE A. Barton, the distinguished author 
f ‘Semitic Origins’ and of many great articles on 
semitic Subjects in the DicTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
nd the ENcycLop&p1a OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, 
‘as written a volume on Zhe Religion of [srael 
Macmillan ; ros. 6d. net). The volume belongs 
6 a series entitled ‘Religious Science and Litera- 
ure,’ of which the editor is Dr. Hershey Sneath of 
Yale ; and its idea, in conformity with that series, 
ems to be to furnish a manual of the subject 
or those who are not to specialize in it, but 
sho desire to know its facts with brevity and 
usthority. 

In any case that is the purpose of this volume, 
znd that purpose it fulfils without a fault. Pro- 
essor Barton knows his subject from the first 
scientific adventure upon it to the last discovery or 
speculation. But besides that he knows his audi- 
snce—both what they desire and what they are 
ible to receive. And he has great skill in adapta- 
ion. 

He is not easily turned aside by the thought of 
he homilist. Nevertheless the things he says 
bout Ps 139, and again about Ps 51, are right good 
orsermon making. We take the liberty of quoting 
he latter. ‘The most spiritual conception of 
eligion in the whole psalter, not to say the whole 
Id Testament, is expressed in the fifty-first psalm. 
its author alone of all Old Testament writers saw 
hat sin is of the heart, and that it is the insuper- 
ible barrier to communion with God. 


‘or my transgression I know: 
{nd my sin is continually before me. 


.0, thou desirest truth in the inward parts ; 
\nd in the hidden part thou wilt make me to 
know wisdom. 


‘reate in me a clean heart, O God; 

ind renew a right spirit within me. 

Jast me not away from thy presence ; 

ind take not thy holy spirit from me. 

testore unto me the joy of thy salvation: 

\nd with a free spirit uphold me (Ps 51° ® 1°14). 
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In no other pre-Christian writer is there so keen 
a consciousness of sin, or so real an appreciation 
of the fact that the essence of wrong-doing is in 
the attitude of the inner nature to God. Of all 
Hebrew writers this one alone anticipates the 
teaching of Jesus, that God requires not only a 
moral outward life, but a clean heart. To him as 
to the Master both morality and the joy of living 
flow from a heart cleansed by God and indwelt by 
the Spirit. The psalmist, too, when he sings: 


The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ;— 
A heart broken and contrite, 
O God, thou wilt not despise, 


anticipates in principle the parable of the prodigal 
son. The Father needs no propitiation except the 
penitence of the son for whom he has watched so 
long. The Old Testament contains no more 
spiritual view of religion than this. Here is the 
finest flower of its piety.’ 


SCENES FROM ITALY’S WAR. 


What a joy it is to read a book by a master of 
the English language. It really does not matter 
what he writes about. But when he writes about 
Italy (for it is Mr. G. M. Trevelyan that we are 
thinking of), the romance of the subject and the 
beauty of the style afford one that thrill of enjoy- 
ment which belongs to the writing of prose as 
surely as to any other art of man. 

Mr. G. M. Trevelyan has made Italy his study 
and the history of Italy his life’s work. It is safe 
enough to say that he has done more than any 
other man to make Italy known to his countrymen. 
He loves the Italians with an almost passionate 
love. And when Italy joined the war he succeeded 
in being sent from England at the head of a British 
Red Cross Unit. With the exception of one short 
visit to England he was there till the very end, a 
witness of the terrific difficulties under which the 
Italians had to fight and a sharer in them. When 
they went forward he went forward with them. 
When the great retreat came he retreated also. 
And when at last the great victory arrived he was 
there to share it and to rejoice. 


In Scenes from Italy’s War (Jack ; tos. 6d. net), 
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Mr. Trevelyan really tells the whole story of the 
Italian struggle with the Austrians, so far as a single 
participator could tell it. His place was the Isonza 
front, his earliest ‘perch,’ as he calls it, Quisca ; 
but when Gorizia was captured his unit was estab- 
lished there. And he describes the incidents of 
the war along the front which these places represent 
with unsurpassed vividness, with unchallenged 
accuracy, and with unbelievable interest. Many 
books have already been written about the war, 
and many of them have we read, but this book 
excels them all. 


PUBLIC RIGHT. 


On September 25, 1914, Mr. Asquith made a 
speech in Dublin in which he said, ‘I should like, 
beyond this inquiry into causes and motives, to 
ask your attention and that of my fellow-country- 
men to the end which, in this war, we ought to 
keep in view. Forty-four years ago, at the time of 
the War of 1870, Mr. Gladstone used these words. 
He said: “The greatest triumph of our time will 
be the enthronement of the idea of public right as 
the governing idea of European politics.” Nearly 
fifty years have passed. Little progress, it seems, 
has as yet been made towards that good and bene- 
ficent change, but it seems to me to be now at this 
moment as good a definition as we can have of 
our European policy. The idea of public right— 
what does it mean when translated into concrete 
terms? It means, first and foremost, the clearing 
of the ground by the definite repudiation of mili- 
tarism as the governing factor in the relation of 
States, and of the future moulding of the European 
world. It means next that room must be found 
and kept for the independent existence and the 
free development of the smaller nationalities, 
each with a corporate consciousness of its own. 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, the Scandinavian 
countries, Greece, and the Balkan States—they 
must be recognized as having exactly as good a 
title as their more powerful neighbours—more 
powerful in strength and in wealth—to a place in 
the sun. And it means finally, or it ought to 
mean, perhaps by slow and gradual process, the 
substitution for force, for the clash of competing 
ambition, for groupings and alliances, and a pre- 
Carious equipoise, of a real European partnership 
based on the recognition of equal right and estab- 


lished and enforced by common will. A year ago 


that would have sounded like a Utopian idea. — 
is probably one that may not, or will not, bj 
realized either to-day or to-morrow, but if an) 
when this war is decided in favour of the Allies 
will at once come within the range and before lon! 
within the grasp of European statesmanship.’ 

The editor of Zhe ation was much impresse'f 
with that speech and with that passage init. H 
offered prizes for the best essays on it. Prizelf 
were offered in three divisions, the first divisio 
being open to all men and women in Great Britai'i 
and Ireland, the second to men and women ij 
Great Britain and Ireland who are engaged ii 
teaching, and the third to working men and womer} 
Two men undertook to assist the editor in readinjl 
the essays and awarding the prizes—Professor A. J} 
Grant, M.A., and Professor L. T. Hobhouse, D. Litt: 
The first four prize essays in each of the threq 
divisions have now been published in the volumé 
with the title of Zhe [dea of Public Right (Aller) 
& Unwin; 8s. 6d. net). . 

The judges write an introduction to the volume} 
They are struck with the individuality of the essays 
Many men, many minds. But they are struck alse 
with one remarkable and momentous agreement 
They say, ‘The writers, one and all, either tacitly! 
assume or strenuously contend that the maintenance 
of commercial relations, Free Trade, not in th 
sense necessarily of the abolition of tariffs, but in’ 
the sense of the repudiation of any economic boy? 
cott, is the necessary presupposition of any har- 
monious relations between the States of the future } 
and many point out that Free Trade in the full 
sense of the term is, if not absolutely essential, at 
least a most favourable factor in the settlement of 
national problems and the establishment of peace- 
ful intercourse. Many writers remark, for example, 
that the problem of delimiting State boundaries, 
so complicated by questions of access to the sea, 
would be rendered comparatively simple if there 
were no question of the interference with the 
transit of goods. The continual tendency to return 
to this point in writer after writer who takes up the 
question, cannot fail to impress the reader with its 
fundamental importance.’ 

Less important, but interesting, is the attitude 
of the writers to the League of Nations. ‘Many 
essays have dealt with this proposal in a sym: 
pathetic and reasonable spirit. The fundamental 
difficulty of the League is the application of force 
and on this issue we have found, as might be 
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pected, a variety of views. The more pacifist 
iters have repudiated force altogether. At bottom 
: would seem that their hope for the future lies in 
aspiration after a change of heart in men and 
ations—a very desirable event, but not one which 
; 1s easy to promote by any definite act of states- 
nanship. Some, however, have argued, not without 
rce, that the mere provision of an adequate and 
ermanent machinery for the peaceful settlement 
f disputes may engender the habit of mind for 
vhich they hope, and have laid stress upon the 
istorical development of arbitration during the 
vO generations preceding 1914.’ 

| We have not been able to read the book right 
Bough. We have discovered that that is not the 
ight way with it. An essay here and an essay 
mere is better. But in our reading one thing has 
truck us forcibly ; it is the literary as well as the 
shilosophical ability of the essays written by three 
-orking men and one working woman. 


ARCHBISHOP THOMSON. 


Has the present Archbishop of York read Zhe 
Life and Letters of William Thomson, Archbishop of 
York, by Ethel H. Thomson (Lane; 16s. net)? 
f he has he must have joined in singing with the 
»salmist : ‘ The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
laces ; yea, I have a goodly heritage.’ For this 
ook is a record of controversies, hot, bitter, pro- 
racted, some of them, and all of them trying 
mough to the temper of an Archbishop and 
everely testing his gifts of government. First 
ame Essays and Reviews, then Colenso, then 
Ritualism, then the Voysey case, and then the Dis- 
stablishment of the Irish Church. 

Nevertheless there is no evidence here that 
irchbishop Thomson found life a burden too 
leavy to be borne. If ever a man had honours 
howered upon him, it was he. And if ever a man 
njoyed the honours when they came, again it was 
e. He had a fine presence, an equable temper, 
nd on the whole a sound judgment; while his 
1otto, though perhaps he never consciously quoted 
, was from beginning to end of his long career 7 
vedtis tutissima. He wrote sharply, it is true, to 
ne Rev. Charles Voysey, for he had a real horror 
f heterodoxy. But only once do we notice the 
xpression of a strong opinion on one side of a 
ublic question. It was in a debate in the House 
f Lords on the Disestablishment of the Irish 


doors. 


Church. Of the proposed Act he said, ‘Its opera- 
tion will be in the last degree shamefully oppressive 
and cruel, and it will injure men in that which 
they feel most deeply, viz. their conscience, their 
religion, and their liberty of worshipping their 
God.’ 

Archbishop Thomson was popular throughout 
the whole of the Northern Province and he 
thoroughly enjoyed his popularity. Writing to 
Mrs. Thomson, he says, ‘My doings have not yet 
by God’s goodness laid me up, and they have been 
successful. The Bolton papers pile it up very 
high ; the people had not seen an Archbishop, and 
one paper says, “I saw and was glad.” Saturday 
at Hull was a great day; I had to make three 
speeches, and of one of them I had no warning at 
all. It was to 4ooo or 5000 workmen out of 
There is no doubt they liked it; they 
gave me a great reception, before and after.’ 

Thomson married Zoé Skene, whose father was. 
an Aberdonian and whose mother was a Greek. 
Mrs. Thomson’s Zz/fe was published some time 
ago, a delightful book. For indeed she must have 
been a delightful as well as a beautiful woman, 
and, in spite of all expectations to the contrary, 
proved an ideal Archbishop’s wife. The home 
life, as both books reveal it, must have been very 
pleasant. There were nine children, all healthy, 
all happy, every one of them growing up into man- 
hood and womanhood without causing father or 
mother an hour of anxiety. One of the finest 
things in the whole book is a letter which Thomson 
wrote to Lady Mary Currie, and in which he 
describes his children one by one. It ends in this 
way: ‘The two youngest are the idyll of our 
existence at present. Their untiring sprightliness, 
their mutual devotion, the chivalry of the boy, and 
the feminine ways of the girl, make them very 
amusing. They have slight tiffs, but crying and 
fighting are in our nursery quite unknown. This 
applies to them all, I think. What a good and 
joyful thing it is indeed!’ 

There are many anecdotes in the book, some 
good, some not so good. And of course, there is 
the inevitable case of second sight. Here it is in 
all its unimpeachableness. ‘Dr. Blakeney’s married 
daughter, Lillie Williams, died at Oxford about 
February 3rd. The week before last two and a 
half years ago, in July 1879, she had a dream; a 
white and bright figure came to her, by the side 
of some water, and said: “Lillie, give your heart 
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to Christ ; in two years and a half He will come 
to take you.” The date is exactly fixed, by the 
date of a visit of Mrs. Blakeney, of Sheffield. She 
was not at all an invalid. Scarlet fever carried her 
off, exactly two years and a half after. The vision 
had a good deal of effect on her mind from that 
time.’ 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE NEW AGE. 


Of those who have taken in hand to instruct us 
in the methods of reconstruction, few are better 
equipped, whether with ideas or with the power 
of expressing them, than Mrs. E. Herman. A 
Presbyterian, with a wide outlook, quite unex- 
pectedly wide as we shall see, she has a good 
grasp of the essentials of religion, and never finds 
herself ‘in wandering mazes lost.’ And then she 
lives in the centre of things, and knows what is 
being done in the way of reconstruction, and how 
much yet remains to be done. Two things are 
prominent in Mrs. Herman’s book, Christianity in 
the New Age (Cassell; 7s. 6d. net). The first is a 
demand for more zzstruction in the pulpit, the 
second for a clearer recognition of the place of 
the altar. 

The supreme need of the ministry to-day, she 
says, is to recover its teaching function. And 
again, ‘The teaching function of the Church is 
essential to her very existence. Unless that 
function is recovered speedily, she will find herself 
plunged into endless difficulties during the period 
of reconstruction now before us. She will soon be 
confronted with men who have had a vital religious 
experience in the trenches, and who found in the 
camp services something that really corresponded 
to that experience—something they can understand 
and appreciate and /ee/—in sharp contrast to the 
dull, unintelligible, decorous service they yawned 
through (or avoided) at home. Many of these 
men will wish to connect themselves more closely 
with the Church, and this will imply a legitimate 
demand for a change in her services. But woe 
unto us if we interpret that demand asa call to 
make our services as superficially attractive and 
intellectually threadbare as the men find agreeable 
at this initial stage. The first thing to do is to 
make them realize that Christianity is a bigger 
thing than they thought, that it takes long growing 
into, and that the things they understand and care 
for least now may prove a year or two hence to 


instincts as the key fits the lock.’ | 

More significant, if it is really representative, 7 
Mrs. Herman’s demand for recognition of th) 
altar. 


‘One of the most momentous religioy; 
tendencies of to-day, she says, is the movemerfi 
towards the recovery of the sacramental principlef 
which is beginning to find its way even into thy 
Free Churches. We are coming to recognize the} 
at the centre of our religion is not a Cross only 
but an Altar. The Saviour we worship is n¢j 
merely One who once accomplished a grealf 
redeeming Act on our behalf, but One who give} 
us day by day His Body and Blood, broken an: 
poured forth, that we may live. — It follows that th} 
centre of our worship cannot be mere praise anr 
adoration, or confession and intercession, 0 
teaching and inspiration ; cannot be anything less} 
indeed, than united partaking of the Body anq 
Blood of Christ, and the offering of our own bodies 
and souls as a living sacrifice.’ 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Is there anything that reveals a man’s person 
ality more inevitably than his attitude to the 
Fourth Gospel? . Personality (as we use the wora 
for the moment) is the outcome of many influencesi 
It is due to heredity, home life, education, early} 
associations, one’s mental outfit, emotional rey 
sponse, spiritual apprehension. There are thos 
to whom the spiritual appeal of the Gospel is| 
immediaté and overwhelming. They can never ir 
any real sense become its critics; they are too 
much absorbed in its consequences. There are; 
others to whom it makes no spiritual appeal what 
ever. It is simply a piece of literature, artistic o1 
inartistic as the case may be; but at the most fine 
writing, and at the least the strained and unj 
successful effort of some Christian philosopher to 
represent a figure and reproduce an epoch, both 
of which were ancient to him and inconceivable 
These are the men who are considered to be 
rightly equipped for the criticism of the Gospel. 

But the true critic of the Gospel is none of 
these. He is neither so overpowered by its spiritual 
appeal as to be unable to exercise his mental 
faculties, nor is he so impressed with its fictitious 
artificiality as to refuse it any truthfulness of 
history or of personal character. Of its true critics 
one of the most eminent is Professor Benjamin 
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isner Bacon, of Yale. Throughout his long 
rary life Professor Bacon has been a student of 

Fourth Gospel, and its critic. When he first 
gan to write upon it, it was to him a composition 
ither of the Apostle John nor of any other single 
ividual. And to both of these positions he has 
Id throughout. He has now published a volume 

which, in a series of essays, he gathers up the 
isults of his researches into all the main points 

debate. Its title is Zhe Fourth Gospel in 
asearch and Debate (London : Humphrey Milford ; 

s. net). 

The book opens with a most instructive preface. 
hat preface, short as it is, reveals the writer’s 
rsonality. ‘The assailant of the traditional 
ithorship of the Fourth Gospel,’ he says, ‘has no 
pal success unless he can obtain a hearing from 
sen profoundly interested in the cause of revealed 
-ligion, above all in the religion which has Jesus 
‘prist as both teacher and Lord.’ At once there 
se before his mind certain examples ‘not only of 
onsecrated scholarship, but of dignified and noble 
-hristian courtesy,’ to whom the results of his long 
nd laborious study are inconclusive and untrue. 
fe names Lightfoot, Sanday,and James Drummond. 
ind he says, too modestly but quite sincerely, 
Only the conviction that his cause is just can lead 
comparative novice into the lists against such as 
nese. If one venture, it can only be in the full 
salization of relatively imperfect scholarship, less 
xtensive learning, less accurate knowledge on 
any important facts.’ 

This attitude commends both the man and the 
ook, and if after reading the book throughout, 
hich every student must do, we still believe in 
Oth the integrity and the apostolicity of the 
‘ourth Gospel, we feel not only that for once we 
ave heard all that can be said on the other side, 
nd said with consummate ability and fairminded- 
ess, but also that we ourselves have not been 
indered by any initial prejudice from giving the 
uthor’s arguments an openminded audience. 
et us therefore close without fear by quoting the 
aragraph with which Professor Bacon himself 
loses the book: 

‘Acceptance of the critical view of the Fourth 
‘ospel involves a great challenge and a great 
ssponsibility. There will be no longer the 
postolic authority of an eye-witness, a confidant 
f Jesus’ inmost consciousness. Still less will it 
e possible to present the Christology of the fourth 


evangelist as the personal testimony of Jesus to 
himself. Having treated the Pauline incarnation 
doctrine as representing only Paul’s attempt to 
interpret the eternal significance of this supreme 
example of the life of man in God, the life of God 
in man—having treated the fourth evangelist’s also 
as only a further development by unknown hands 
a full generation later of Paul’s deepest thought, 
we are broughi face to face with the problem in 
our own independent thinking : What significance 
for the human race has the person and career of 
Jesus? What rational account shall our philosophy 
make to itself of the life which first made the filial 
relation to God actual in itself, and is to-day 
making of it a reality for multitudes of “ brethren ” ? 
What the Church of the second century did for its 
generation should be done again for ours. The 
story of God in Christ, ‘‘ changing the relation of 
the world to himself,” should be so told by modern 
historical research, so interpreted by modern philo- 
sophic thought, that men ‘‘ may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ the Son of God, and in believing may 
have life through his name.”’ 


ANNESLEY OF SURAT. 


Round the figure of Samuel Annesley and under 
the title of Annesley of Surat and his Times (Mel- 
rose; ros. 6d. net), Mr. Arnold Wright tells the 
story of Surat and of Bombay throughout the most 
disastrous and disappointing period of their 
occupation by the British. It is really a shameful 
story, so badly was everything managed, and so 
bad were the men who were supposed to manage 
it. There is not a single hero among them, native 
or British, and there are only a few men who could 
be passed as respectable. No doubt the situation 
had much to do with the making of the men. The 
East India Company sent out servants with only 
one invariable instruction—to look after the com- 
mercial interests of the East India Company. 
They sent them without sufficient salaries to live 
upon, as if they expected them to do some dis- 
honest trading on their own account, an expecta- 
tion which very few disappointed. Samuel 
Annesley was probably one of the most respectable 
of all the servants that the Company had through- 
out all the years of his long life there. Yet this is 
what his biographer says about him: 

‘Samuel Annesley was not a man whom it is 
possible to regard with any feeling of respect. ‘The 
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littleness of mind revealed in his will was the dis- 
tinguishing feature of his entire career. He had 
not the despicable personal traits of Waite, but he 
was quite as unscrupulous where money was to be 
made; and the openings for corrupt dealings were 
numerous enough in the India of those days. As 
the years of his exile lengthened he yielded in 
increasing measure to the enervating influences of 
Surat. At a later period Sir James Mackintosh 
described Jonathan Duncan, the then Governor of 
Bombay, as ‘“Brahminised.” The phrase may 
aptly be applied to Annesley, whose mind worked 
in the devious grooves of an Indian mentality with 
a readiness which became very pronounced in the 
last years of his life.’ 

Mr. Wright goes on to say that he had some 
good qualities to counterbalance his notorious 
shortcomings. But they do not amount to much. 
‘His philosophic acceptance of all the shrewd 
knocks that a hard fate administered to him, and 
his independent bearing in the face of his Mogul 
oppressors, showed a strength of character which 
deserves to be remembered to his credit. Few 
amongst his contemporaries would have come so 
well out of the crises in which he became involved, 
and none certainly would have complained less 
about the personal hardships which they involved. 
He wasa product of his time—a corrupt, distracted 
period in which an unscrupulous scramble for 
money went hand in hand with dissolute manners 
and a generally slackened mora/ in the ranks of the 
European community in India.’ 

Annesley’s sister Susanna married Samuel 
Wesley and so became the mother of John and 
Charles Wesley. There was a curious tradition in 
the Wesley family that Annesley had left a great 
fortune in India, if only some enterprising member 
would go in search of it. Mr. Wright shows that 
he left no fortune, and that, even if he had, none 
of it would have gone to the Wesleys. For he has 
discovered Annesley’s will, in which the members 
of the Wesley family were individually cut off with 
a shilling. 


INTERNATIONAL WAR. 


The discussion on the League of Nations has 
taken so unexpected a turn, and American politics 
and the American constitution have entered so 
momentously into it, that a book on the subject 
by a competent American writer is sure of imme- 


diate attention. Mr. Oscar T. Crosby, LLD| 
F.R.G.S., is not exactly a specialist in internation;) 
law. Probably he would refuse to be called ‘ 
specialist in anything, preferring, like Wesley, ft 
take the world as his parish. But he has vel| 
decided ideas about /nternational War, its Causi 
and its Cure, and in a volume under that title hj 
expresses them with unmistakable emphasis. 
imagine that in this volume (Macmillan; 12s. ne' 
we have the opinions of the average American, t} 
whom a League of Nations, like everything els, 
under the sun, presents itself purely as a busines} 
proposition. i 

Moreover, he is a man of courage. After writin 
his book he has had the courage to make the firs 
and second halves of it change places. This hi 
has done in order that the reader might enter ail 
once upon the discussion of the League of Nations’ 
But he has made a mistake. The second half c} 
the book, which was originally the first half, i) 
really the best and most interesting half of it, ang 
we strongly advise the reader to begin with chapte} 
xxii. If he does so he will read the book throug]! 
and get the good of it. 


THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. | 

It is so many years since Dr. E. C. S. Gibsor| 
published his Commentary on the Thirty-Nin¢ 
Articles that another, if we were ever to have! 
another, is due. We say, if ever we were to have 
another Commentary on them. For proposals 
have beeh made from time to time, and more 
persistently of late, that the teaching of doctrine ir 
Theological Colleges in the Church of Englané 
should no longer be centred in the Articles. Bu 
the Rey. E. J. Bicknell, M.A., Vice-Principal ol 
Cuddesdon Theological College, disapproves of 
these proposals; and he has done the best thing 
he could possibly have done by way of answering 
and ending them. He has written 4A Theologica 
Introduction to the Thirty-Nine Articles of the 
Church of England (Longmans; 21s. net), which 
is so well suited for teaching that there is not a 
theological tutor but will be tempted to buy the 
book and give the Articles another lease of college 
life. 

Mr. Bicknell does not deal with each of the 
Articles separately. As it is a theological Intro- 
duction that he has written, he groups the Articles 
together which have to do with one theological 
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ctrine. The method avoids overlapping ;_ it 
ables him to deal in great thoroughness with 
ery one of the doctrines set forth in the Articles, 
d all within the compass of a single manageable 
lume. Thus Articles XI-XIV and XVII-XVIII 
e expounded under the one title of Salvation, the 
parate sections being (1) Justification by Faith, 
) Sanctification, (3) Predestination and Election. 
:milarly, under the title of the Nature of Man are 
scluded Articles IX-X and XV-XVI, the divi- 
ons being, (1) the True Nature of Man, (2) Man’s 
resent Condition, (3) Grace and Free-will. 

Apart from its thoroughness, perhaps the most 
tiking characteristic of the book is its soundness. 
here are no eccentricities at all. How easy it 
iould have been for some men to have made a 
asco of the doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
‘ow easy for other men to have dealt as perni- 
}ously with the doctrine of the Sacraments. ‘This 
| the true comprehensiveness of the Church of 
‘gland. It is the comprehensiveness of scholar- 
hip and of truth. 


FRANCIS PLACE. 


| Messrs. Allen & Unwin have issued a new 
dition of Zhe Life of Francis Place, 1771-1854, 
ly Graham Wallas, Professor of Political Science 
h the University of London (8s. 6d. net). It is 
iwenty years since the first edition appeared, but it 
5 the record of so remarkable a life, and itself so 
ixcellent a record, that it will easily hold its own 
vith the most recent and most entertaining bio- 
iraphies. 

| Francis Place ‘was born on November 3, 1771, 
ina “sponging house,” or private debtor’s prison, 
m Vinegar Yard, near Drury Lane, kept by his 
ather, Simon Place, who was at that time a bailiff 
0 the Marshalsea Court.’ ‘When Francis was 
nearly nine years old the sponging house was given 
1p, and Simon Place took a tavern with the savings 
which he had made by legalised blackmail. Place 
lescribes his father as a bony, muscular man, about 
ve feet six or seven inches in height, of dark com- 
plexion, and very strong.” “He was a resolute, 
daring, straightforward sort of man, governed 
almost wholly by his passions and animal sensa- 
‘ions, both of which were very strong, and careless 
of reputation, except in some particulars in which 
ne seems to have thought he excelled. These were 
ew, mostly relating to sturdiness and dissolute- 


ness. . . . He never spoke to any of his children 
in the way of conversation ; the boys never ventured 
to ask him a question, since the only answer which 
could be anticipated was a blow. If he were 
coming along a passage or any narrow place such 
as a doorway, and was met by either me or my 
brother, he always made a blow at us with his fist 
for coming in his way. If we attempted to retreat 
he would make us come forward, and as certainly 
as we came forward he would knock us down.” ’ 

How would a boy thus treated understand the 
words, ‘Like as a father pitieth his children’? or 
how would you commend to him the opening 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer? Certain it is that 
Francis Place found attraction neither in the Old 
Testament nor in the New, but became an agnostic, 
bitter, immovable. 

Apprenticed to a leather breeches maker, he 
found that leather breeches were going out of use, 
and after marriage suffered agonies of starvation, 
agonies never really forgotten, or even overcome, 
by him or his wife. But by and by he prospered 
as a tailor and became a man of means and influ- 
ence in London. 

Without any chance of early education, he 
educated himself so thoroughly and so widely that 
he became a close friend of James Mill, and then a 
disciple of Bentham, one of whose curious hetero- 
geneous volumes he rearranged and wrote. But 
as time passed he gave himself more and more to 
politics, and became an almost incredible power in 
the making and unmaking of members of Parlia- 
ment. It is as a politician that he became known 
to the world, yet the world never knew the tremend- 
ous influence that he exercised over the House of 
Commons. 

Assuredly he had his limitations. ‘He was 
absolutely wanting in humour. Writing in 1836 
to Mrs. Grote, he mentions Walter Scott, and says, 
“T could never read even half of any one of his 
novels. I tasked myself to it; I tried several 
times at different stories; I never could succeed ; 
I became wearied, and grew angry as often as I 
made the attempt.” And when describing his 
boyhood, he says, “I read Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ and parts of equally absurd books.”’ 

But he could suffer. ‘His wife was buried in 
the churchyard of Angmering, the little Sussex 
village where she died. “On the day of her 
funeral,” Place wrote, ‘‘I suffered more than I had 
ever before done, and more than I believed I could 
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suffer on any occasion, more, I am sure, than I] 
can again suffer. I held up against it all I could, 
I resisted as much as man could do, but it was 
useless, and I was utterly subdued, so much so, 
indeed, that I could willingly have died also. . . 
All that was in my power was hiding myself in a 
barn to indulge my sorrow. Go to the funeral I 
could not; I had no power left equal to such a 
purpose, and here, therefore, in the barn I remained 

. a mere child without a particle of resolution 
or self-control left in him.”’ Ah! if only he had 
had a different father ! 


~ The Tragedy of Labour (Abingdon Press; 50 
cents net) is the title of a small book which handles 
the present industrial situation. It has the puzzling 
sub-title, ‘A Monograph in Folk Philosophy.’ And 
its style is quite as puzzling. But as soon as you 
get over its puzzling style, you discover that the 
author is a thinker and begin to wish that employers 
and employed could be induced to study the book. 
You even discover the meaning of Folk Philosophy. 
It means that this is wisdom and the pursuit of it 
for the man in the office as well as the man in the 
mine. The author is William Riley Halstead. 


Satire was once an important branch of English 
literature. But for a long time it has been out of 
favour. Edward Garnett would restore it. The 
object of his satire is the militarist. And of course 
he finds him much nearer home than Prussia. We 
have not found his book easy reading. Satire is 
like sweetmeats—you can easily take too much at 
a sitting. The satires in this volume were well 
enough when they appeared individually in some 
weekly newspaper. Nevertheless it is good to 
have them together; we can take the volume in 
our hand and read one at a time, whenever we 
feel the risk of returning to the joy of the kettle- 
drum. The titleis Papa’s War, and Other Satires 
(Allen & Unwin), 


The missioner is born not made. There was a 
mission attached to, or in some way connected 
with, Clifton College. Several men had tried to 
control it, but lawlessness held the upper hand. 
One day a young man came, named Thomas 
William Harvey. Mr. Harvey had been in three 
comfortable curacies within a very short time. But 
it was discomfort he was out for, and when he 


found it in the St. Agnes Mission he was at hom 
The St. Agnes Mission prospered. Buildings wer 
built, clubs formed, libraries, all sorts of effectiv 
agencies. And then at last St. Agnes Missior 
became St. Agnes Parish, with a magnificent ney 
church. | 

Is there a secret in the success of the missioner 
Mr. Harvey was not a good preacher. But every 
body in the district knew him, and he knew every} 
body. Then there was no humbug about him 
and he would have nothing to do with humbug 1i 
others. ‘Rev. Sir, I am somewhat interested i) 
an old man who comes here with vegetables, whi 
lives in your parish. His wife is very ill, and haj 
been for a long time, and he tells me that no clergy, 
man visits her; their name is Wilkins, 12 Byro 
Street, Newfoundland Road. 

‘I think a visit now and then would be appreci 
ated, if you will pardon my suggesting this. The 
are very poor, but seem very deserving people 
The wife, I should fear, will never be any better.’ 

All his reply was, ‘Dear Madam, I have know 
Wilkins, of Byron Street, only too well for som! 
years.’ | 
~ *T gave him the Dispensary Note for his wife! 
and have regularly assisted him for many week: 
past. Either he or his wife or his donkey i} 
always ill, and I fear that only the donkey is reall} 
deserving.’ 

By and by Mr. Harvey was transferred from St} 
Agnes, Bristol, and made vicar of various othe 
parishes. But he does not seem to have been sq 
successfutanywhere else. It is more than doubtful 
indeed, if he would have had half the success hi 
had, perhaps in St. Agnes parish itself, certainly ir 
some of the others, if he had not married the wifw 
he did. His wife was a sister of Canon J. 
Wilson, who was then headmaster of Cliftor 
College, and a woman who clearly deserves to be 
enrolled in that calendar—the finest calendar o 
saints in the world, when it is made up—thé 
calendar of the wives of ministers and missioners’ 
The title of the biography is Thomas Willian 
Harvey, Prophet and Priest, by the Rev. H. C. 
Colvile (Bristol: Arrowsmith ; 5s. net). 


The January number of the Zransactions of th 
Baptist Historical Society (Baptist Union Publica’ 
tion Department ; 3s. 6d. net) is out. We recore 
its contents: (1) Bunyan’s Licence under th 
Indulgence, by G. Lyon Turner, M.A. ; (2) Baptis 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
JF WILLIAM THOMSON 


.RCHBISHOP OF YORK 


By ETHEL H. THOMSON. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 16/- net. 


‘A volume full of human interest, and presents a faithful and 
iscinating picture of the varied accomplishments and. activities ‘of 
ie who filled for many years a large~place in the Church of 
ngland.’—Yorkshire Herald. _ 

“Not only is this biography the portrait of a personage of sterling 
erth, but it also adds-much to our knowledge of the inner history 
* England during the difficult period 1840-1890.’--Morning Post. 


THE WAR AND MEN’S MINDS 
By VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


in this little volume Mrs. de Bunsen attempts a discussion of the 
id creeds:in theig juxtaposition with the shifting mental and moral 
sodmarks of the present day. She deals with the popular attitude 
= religion in the early 20th century, and contrasts that attitude 
ith that of the 19th, emphasizing the largely increased interest 
~w shown in the reasons for belief. 


SOWARDS NEW HORIZONS 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS, Author of ‘The Wingless 
~ Victory,’ ‘The Man of Genius,’ etc. Crown 8yvo, 5s. net. 


‘Well written, without being self-consciously or elaborately 


ferary . ... the whole book is animated by an engaging freshness 
? thought on the aims and goals of the new era now Cpe up.’ 
, Scotsman. 


(OHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W.1 
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The Fourth Dimension 


Essays in the Realm of Unconventional Thought. 
By AN OFFICER OF THE GRAND FLEET. 
2s. net; postage 2d. 

§| The author suggests that by a revolution ;in thought and 
ideas the human race can enter the fourth dimension 
at its wish. He also claims that this is the meaning of 
Christ’s message that the Kingdém of Heaven is at hand. 


§] Written (with the simple directness of a sailor) during the 
war, while serving on a battleship in the North Sea. 


The Wise Urchin 


By MARGARET MARR. 2s. net 5, postage 3d. 
A story true to present-day life and appealing to every one. 
It is alive, vital. There is something altogether new in it. 
War ; pacifism; the treatment of insanity, actual and so- 
called; the relations of men and women—all are approached 
from an ideal standpoint, 


Reason-Love-Vision 


As the Only Power to Overcome Evil and Construct 
True Social Order. By G. T. SADLER, M.A., 
LL.B. 6d. net ; postage id. 

The author seeks to show that greed and force can never 
construct the new world which men desire ; but that Reason 
inspired by. Goodwill and sustained by clear courageous 
Vision will determine rightly the problems of work and wealth. 


LONDON: C. W. DANIEL LTD. 


Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 
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Grverar: of St. Andrews: 


WALKER TRUST. 


PRIZES FOR ESSAYS. 


The Walker Trustees, desiring to stimulate thought as to 
the attitude, the preparations, and the conditions that must 
precede and lead up to the realization of the highest social, 
educative, and reconstructive ideals, invite essays on— 


Spiritual Regeneration | 
As the Basis of : 
World Reconstruction. 


social and international order, and believing that the realiza- 
tion of the highest ideals of humanity will depend essentially 
on an awakening to spiritual truths which will permeate and 
inspire all thought, the Trustees desire the essayists to’ 
concentrate their attention primarily on the nature and the 
necessity of spiritual regeneration, and on the methods by 
' which it may be attained. 
The Trustees will welcome, from those who do not care to - 
compete for the prizes offered, any essays or suggestions | ~ 
likely to prove helpful under this scheme. : 
In the event of any essayist showing exceptional under- 
standing of the subject and desiring facilities for the further- 
ance of reconstructive work, the Trustees may instead of, or 
in addition to the prizes offered, provide such facilities as the 
funds ayailable may allow. Sie 


The following Prizes are offered for the most widely | 
helpful essays :— 
I, STUDENTS’ PRIZES,—Kour separate prizes of £25 
each, 
II, WORKERS’ PRIZES.—Kour separate prizes of £25 | — 
each. 4 
III. OPEN PRIZE of £200.—The Trustees may, at their 
discretion, make additional awards. 


Copies of the notice relating to this essay scheme;,- 
with particulars of the prizes offered, may be had 
upon application to THE SECRETARY, THE WALKER 
TRUST, ROTHES, MARKINCH, FIFE. 


ANDREW BENNETT, 
Secretary. 


The University, 
St. Andrews, January 1919. 


Cloth, Feap. 8vo, 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. 


Spiritual Reconstruction 


By the Author of OHRIST IN YOU. 
‘A little book for the present day and hour... 
who are seeking the good of humanity.’ 
Cloth boards, 2s. ; by post, 2s. 3d. 
An ideal gift-book for those 
C H Ri ST | N YOU a bereaved and suffering. 


The Rey. Principal ALEXANDER Wuyts, D.D., LL.D,, writes: ‘Tam 
not able, I am not worthy, to write a “‘ foreword” to sucha book. I 
have notattained to its teachings, nor am I within a thousand miles of 
them. But I follow after.’ 


New Index Edition, completing Nineteenth Thousand. 3 


THE THINNING OF THE VEIL: sxpertence. 


Experience, 


By MAry Bruce WALLACE. With Foreword by J. Bruce WAuLACE, M.A. 
Cloth boards, 2s. 3d., post free. 


Catalogues Post Free on application. 
Joun M, WATKINS, 21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2. 


it speaks to all 


Sympathizing with the present aspirations after a better ~ ae | 


greatly in demand, but which unfortunately 
have been unobtainable during the War, are :— 


| i 
(1) Christian Theology in 
Outline. 


By Prof. W ADAMS BROWN. 
Price 10s. net. 


(2) An Outline of Christian 
- Theology. 


By Prof. W. N. CLARKE, D.D. 


Price 9s. net. 
AND 


(3) The Bible of Nature. 


By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
Price 7S. 6d. net. 


The Publishers hope to have all in stock within the 
- next few weeks. 


Orders should be placed with Messrs. T. & T. 


CLARK, or with local Booksellers. 


8G p Edinb : 
Stationers Hatt, 1. & T. CLARK, fenton?” 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


THREE IMPORTANT WORKS. 


The Burden of the Lord. 
Aspects of Jeremiah’s Personality, Mission, and A, 
W.R. THomson, B.D., Author of ‘The Christian Idea of 

etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 68. net. - ro ae 

“It is good to receive a contribution like Mr. Thomson’s, which 
to win an intelligent appreciation of Jeremiah from readers of the B 
A modest, penetrating book that meets the requirements of the 
man who ‘wishes to do justicé to thé Prophet.’—Glasgow Herald. 


Jeremiah in Modern Speech, 
By JoHN Encak MoFapyYEn, D,D,, Professor of Old Testa 
Language, Literature, and Theology, United Free Col 
Glasgow ; Author of ‘The Psalms in Modern Speech,’ 
Messages of the Psalmists,’ ‘The Problem of Pain,’ etc. 
crown 8yo, cloth boards, 6s. net. : 

‘This should bespeak success for Dr. McFadyen. . . . A readable b 


which helps to take us direct.to the argument of the story.’ 
Nottingham Journal and Ba, 


The Christian idea of Cod. 


An Essay in Theology. By W. R. THoMson, B.D., Auth 
‘The Burden of the Lord,’ ete. Large crown 8yo, cloth bo 


6s. net. 
‘It ig a leatned and scholarly treatmént, masterly alike in argu 
in constructive power, and in exposition.’—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


Jesus and Life. Second Editio 


oN re] 
By JosepH F. McFapyen, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
6s. net. ‘ k 
‘We mean nothing but praise for this excellent book, when we say tI 
it suggests continually a less philosophical and more popular setting 


Ecce Homo,’—Guardian. 


Christ’s View of the Kingdom of Go 


By W. Manson, M.A. 192 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth boar 

8s. net. ; 
‘There is not.an obscure sentence in the yolume. . . . No more unp 
tentious, competent, and pe tying treatment of the apocalyptic questi 
has been given us than js presented in this little volume.’ | 
Glasgow He 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, 
And of all Booksellers. : 


APRIL NUMBER—CONTENTS ; 


THE SICKNESS OF ACQUESITIVE SOCIETY .. 
THE PRESENT NEED OF AN ARISTOCRACY Ratru ApAMS CRAM 
A WORKER ON HIS HOME G. BurcHER 
THE ETHICS OF INTERCOURSE et ; Wm. K. TARPHY 
’ 7A 
eS peeCUsH oh Nile Eee oop Manne 
THE DEMOCRATIC CONCEPTION OF )\ 
EDUOATION .. as re = a J 
~ EDUCATION: -A NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE CHURCHES ee o = 


Prof. A. DaRROocH 


Prof. FostmR WATSON 


R. H. TAWNEY | 


| GLIMPSES OF IMMORTALITY 


REUNION yee a : . Bishop HaMILron BAYNE 
PRESBYTERIAN REUNION IN SCUTLAND .. Rev. W, BR. THomson 
THE SCANDAL OF NON-ESSENTIALS Prof. W. M. Fuinpers PErRi 
| WE WOMEN 5 re 5 CONSTANCE L, MAYNARD 3 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE WORLD-ORDER -. T. WHITTAKER | 
Principal A. E. GARVIE~ 

FRANCIS: STOPFORD- 
; Henry R. MARSHALL 


THE IMMORTAL SOUL 
MEN AND ARMS 


DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 25 


NS EE I I I API ET, 


THE BAIRD LECTURE For 1918. 


THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY. 


— CONTENTS | 


Cuarrer I. The Problem of Immortality. 
: 3 Il. Development of the Idea. 
lil. Science and the Problem. 


” 


Messrs. CLARK announce above Work as in the press, and they hope to publish it early in May. The price will be announced lat 


By Principal GEORGE GALLOWAY 
D.Phil., St. Andrews. > 


Cuarrer IV. Philosophy and the Problem. 2 
»  V. The Ethical Argument for Immortality. | 
is VI. Immortality and Religion. : 


€ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


5 _ Published price, 12s, NET. 
One of the many important Works in the ‘International Theological Library’ Series, already well known to scholars. 


It gives a lucid survey of Religion in-all its branches, and a lucid analysi i j i 
n ; ysis of the agencies which have 
One cannot read far through these absorbing pages without realising the thoroughness visible in oe a 


By Priacipal GEORGE GALLOWAY) 


D.Phil., St. Andrews, 


38 GEO 
STATIO 


GE STREET, 
ERS’ HALL, 


London Agents: 


T. & T. CLARK, 


Messrs. SIMPKIN. MARSHALU. HAMILTON. KENT. & CO. T1TnH a Set + a 


EDINBURGH. 
LONDON. —~ 


. | a 


inisters in England about 1750 a.p., by A. S. 
ungley, F.R.Hist.S. ; (3) South Wales till 1753; 
) Loyal London Ministers, 1696, by Earnest G. 
tkinson, F.R.Hist.S. ; (5) Why Baptists Dissent, 
28, by Sir W. J. Collins, K.C.V.O., M.D., ete. ; 
) Anabaptists in London, 1575. 


Mr. Theodore Maynard has published a volume 
short essays and given it the title of Carven 
gm the Laurel Tree (Blackwell; 3s. 6d. net). 
he essays are just asshort as essayscan be. And 
is undeniable that there is an attraction in their 
ortness. No man would publish a volume of 
says so short as this unless he knew that he had 
mething worth saying in each of them, and had 
t wasted one word in the saying of it. 

Mr. Maynard writes about mystics, and saints, 
dj drinking songs, and other things besides these. 
& writes as a Roman Catholic. And as a 
oman Catholic he is proud of the saints. There 
e of course no saints without. For he uses the 
ord with that atmosphere around it which makes 
snetration by Protestants impossible. The saints 
€ quite separate from all the rest of the world, 
id greatly to be admired by the rest of the world 
r their sanctity. But like a true Roman Catholic 
ir, Maynard remembers the world while he praises 
ie saint. Does the world think that saints are 
lemn? Oh no! Not the true saint. Not 
i Roman Catholic saint. And so there is an 
say on the Humour of the Saints. More than 
at there is an essay on Drinking Songs, which 
s greatly regrets the disappearance of. Or rather 
e disappearance of their makers. Has he been 
oking among the saints for a new possible Burns? 
fell, not immediately. The men he names who 
ave tried to write drinking songs in our day are 
atholics, but not Catholic saints—Chesterton and 
elloc. But he would certainly say, Why not? 
or the saints can make drinking songs and sing 
em and drink to their body’s content as they 
ng. It is the Puritans who cannot do these 
ings. 


Henry James was never more fascinating than 
st before the end. The war roused the soul that 
as in him. The German brutalities touched him 
. the quick. He became a British citizen that 
2 might identify himself more closely with those 
ho had set themselves in array against it all. 
nd he wrote articles—article after article—that 
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were most characteristic of the man, and yet 
showed the man of whom they were so character- 
istic to be more of a man than he had yet been 
known to be. The last five of these articles have 
been brought together into a volume entitled 
Within the Rim, and Other Essays (Collins; 6s. 
net). 

There is no recording the impressions which 
they make upon a reader. These impressions 
are made more by atmosphere than by fact. But 
just one thought might be indicated. The last 
of the five essays is called ‘The Long Wards.’ 
The thought is of the great contrast between the 
soldier in the field and the same soldier in the 
hospital ward. The note is of ‘the quite abysmal 
softness, the exemplary genius for accommodation, 
that forms the alternative aspect, the passive as 
distinguished from the active, of the fighting man 
whose business is in the first instance formidably 
to bristle.’ Characteristically, and perhaps dis- 
appointingly, he attributes it to the British warrior’s 
good nature. 


The settlement of Palestine has given the Con- 
ference not a little trouble. Few of its decisions 
have been awaited with more eagerness. Every- 
body has an interest in it. One of the questions 
to be considered, and not the least difficult, is the 
question of Jewish repatriation. Are the Jews to 
be restored to Palestine so that they may have a 
land and be a nation again? It is a most delicate, 
most difficult, question to solve. 

The whole of the facts governing its solution are 
related by Mr. Herbert Sidebotham in his book 
entitled Eugland and Palestine (Constable; 6s. 
net). He relates the history of Palestine and the 
Jews from the time that the Jewish occupation of 
Palestine became a political question, right down 
through all the outs and ins of it—Rome, Islam, 
Napoleon, Britain, Germany — to the present 
moment. Then he states very clearly, and quite 
dispassionately, the reasons for and against the 
Jewish settlement, and even throws his mind 
forward into the future in order to show us new 
Jews in a new Jerusalem, a Jerusalem that may not 
have come down from heaven, but is, to his mind’s 
eye, a city of the great King. 


The New Hazell Annual and Almanack for 1919 
is out (Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). 
It might be called the ‘Inquire Within upon Every- 
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thing that is Doing.’ But add ‘that is Doing.’ 
There are a thousand and one things in the world it 
takes no account of, and very important things too, 
such as our food and raiment. But when anything 
begins to move then Hazell is on it. The sun and 
the moon, the post-office and the public expendi- 
ture, the Government of Ireland, and of all the 
other countries in the world, the new House of 
Commons, even the. House of Lords and the 
nobility of the country. For they are at least 
adding to themselves at the one end while time 
subtracts from them at the other year by year. 
Every form of sport and amusement is here. 
There is a wonderful chapter on aviation. And then, 
for once, and above all else this year, there is a 
complete account of the war, with excellent maps, 
and the chief events which have taken place since 
it came to anend. Notice finally, though we have 
omitted innumerable items, the selected and 
classified list of books published during 1918. 


Was there any call for a biography of Thomas 
Spurgeon? The Rev. W. Y. Fullerton answers by 
Thomas Spurgeon: A Biography (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 7s. net). And the answer is complete. 
Mr. Fullerton has written a most readable book ; 
more than that, he has made it manifest that 
Thomas Spurgeon was a bigger man than the 
world took him for. He had in his degree all the 
gifts of his father and some gifts beyond, especially 
the artistic gift. If it cannot be said that he had a 
wider gospel, it can be said that he had a larger 
Christianity. He was as emphatic as C. H. 
Spurgeon himself that we are Christ’s, but he was 
more actively aware that all things are ours. If 
his physical strength had been as great we should 
have heard more of him. The marvel is that with 
that handicap he accomplished what he did. 

The story of his life does not need to be repeated 
here. It was a happy, prosperous, well-lived life. 
If his father’s greatness sometimes cast a shadow, 
it was a shadow under which there was great 
warmth of affection. In the familiar title ‘Son 
Tom’ there was much more love than belittle- 
ment. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published 
Sir George Adam Smith’s American lectures in an 
extremely pleasant volume both to see and to handle. 
The title is Our Common Conscience (6s. net). It 
is the kind of book that no reviewer enjoys review- 


ing, for there are no deductions to be made fro 
the general impression of ability and effectivenes 
—none of that shade which throws the light in} 
prominence. Nor is it possible to give any co) 
ception of the contents of the book, either lj 
reference or by quotation. Perhaps one may sij 
that the chapter which has found one most is tf 
chapter on the Witness of France. It is a chapt, 
largely made up of quotation from French writer 
And so clearly is seen the change from Freng 
disunion before the war to French unitedne} 
under it, and from the easy assertion of glory befo} 
to the silent performance of duty under, that o1) 
recognizes that quotation also is a gift, and ot] 
of the marks of the literary master. The bocf 
includes a few sermons, which are worthy of it. 


The Church of England, its Nature and i 
Future, is the title of a volume of lectures whic 
were delivered last year in King’s College, Londo} 
and are now edited by the Dean of the Colle) 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net). The lecture} 
were chosen by the Dean. And he chose they 
for their diversity. That they are diverse § 
evident ; for here are Bishop Hensley Henson ar) 
Professor Headlam. But it turns out that the 
were deliberately chosen so. For Mr. Matthey 
wished to show what hope there is for the Chures 
of England in the future in all its comprehensivJ 
ness and, if you like to call it, incongruity. Bi 
there is no doubt that he had a further purpose is 
mind. He wished to see what it would be nece} 
sary for the Church of England to shake itself fr 
from if it were to face the future with confidenc| 
The last lecture is the most lively; and it is mo 
directly to the point. Its author is the Bishop 
Peterborough. Two things, says Bishop Wood 
are before the Church, chaos and comradeshiy 
and it must make its choice between then 
Chaos—that is another name for Bolshevisn 
And comradeship—that is another name for th 
crushing out of caste, It is surely a remarkabl 
sign of the times that a Bishop says the Chure 
of England must choose between these two ¢ 
perish, 


The life and labours of a vicar in the east end ¢ 
London are described in Memories of Willias 
Wallace (Longmans ; 5s. net). Wallace was a 
Irishman, born in Belfast, and educated in Dublir 
But he came to England soon after ordination an 
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pent his life as missioner, and then as first vicar 
f St. Luke’s, Stepney. His wife, who has written 
he biography, is spoken of by the Bishop of 
,ondon, who writes a short preface to it, as an 
ble lady. The biography reveals her ability. 
t is well written, with undeviating truthfulness of 
etail and with just as undeviating admiration and 
slight. 

What is the lesson? It is the need of adapta- 
on. First Christ’s man, next Christ’s gospel, and 
sen adaptation. Christ’s man and Christ’s gospel 
re taken for granted everywhere; adaptation is 
ecessary everywhere. It is absolutely essential 
i the east end of London. 

Adaptation of what? Of oneself first of all—the 
iscovery that you yourself have to be all things to 
i men in the Pauline sense and with the Pauline 
eaemence. Next, adaptation of convention and 
astom in the face of the conditions of life in east 
ad streets. Lastly, the adaptation of the Prayer 
‘00k services. 

Dr. Wallace was a preacher. ‘When I was 
rdained,’ he says, ‘the rector, a most able logical 
reacher from notes, said, ‘‘ Write for four or five 
ears, then you would have enough sermons to 
uffer repetition, and you might go on to preach 
xtempore.”’ He took the advice, and at the end 
f four years he burned his manuscripts. He gave 
imself especially to expository preaching and 
yund it fruitful. ‘To preach Christ,’ he says, 
present His discourses: to be a preacher such as 
t. Paul, be St. Paul; reproduce his subjects, his 
ay of arguing them, and his illustrations.’ 


Mr. George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D., has given 
imself to the writing of philosophy so that those 
lay comprehend it who missed a philosophical 
aining in their youth. In his latest book, Zhe 
ecret of Personality (Longmans ; 7s. 6d. net), he 
ndertakes to tell us what we are. We are 
ersons. We have a personality. It may be a 
rong personality or a weak one. But each of us 
as a personality which is made up of parts, chiefly 
ody and soul, but which is all these parts taken 
gether and making up the man. This person is 
tional; he is moral; he is esthetic (but Dr. 
add does not use that word, for he is making 
hilosophy popular; he says man is a lover of 
eauty); and he is religious. All this he tells us 
| an easy conversational manner ; and by and by 
e discover that he has been edifying as well as 


instructing us. We are not so rational, moral, 
esthetic, or religious as we ought to be. So we 
find before the end comes, and thank the author 
for the desire he has given us to do better now. 


We have been greatly taken with a Roman 
Catholic book entitled Zhe Principles of Christian 
Apologetics (Longmans; 6s. net). tt is further 
described as an exposition of the intellectual basis 


of the Christian religion, specially written for 


senior students. The author is the Rev. T. J. 
Walshe. What has caught our interest most is the 
masterly way in which the author calls upon the 
physical sciences — physics, astronomy, biology, 
geology, anthropology—to aid his argument. We 
do not remember to have seen anything like this 
before in Roman Catholic writings on apologetic. 
And if we are not mistaken it will be found to be 
the opening of a newera. For it is not at all the 
old idea of the reconciliation of science with 
religion, though even that had scarcely been reached 
in Roman theology. It is the capture of science 
in the interests of a theistic interpretation of the 
universe. It is the daring but victorious dismissal 
of each of the sciences to its proper place in 
support of the great argument for the existence 
and even the love of God, for the incarnation and 
even the atonement of Christ. Even the first 
part of the book is not altogether on the old lines ; 
for clearly Mr. Walshe is an independent thinker. 
But the second part is a revolution. 


Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch is an able and force- 
ful writer, and he has the immense advantage of 
directing his force and ability along one well-defined 
channel. He thinks constantly of the social order, 
and he directs all his energies to the capture of it 
for Christ. Let others give themselves to the care 
of the individual; he gives himself to the care 
of the crowd. He knows that the individual has 
to be cared for and cared for most. Without 
regenerated individuals a regenerated society is a 
castle in the air. But Christianity does not end 
with the individual. It ends with the society. 
The redeemed of God dwell together in the City 
of God. And Dr. Rauschenbusch concerns himself 
with the City. 

The argument of his new book, A Zheology for the 
Social Gospel (Macmillan ; 8s. net), has its centre 
in the chapter on the Kingdom of God. That 
chapter is almost the centre of the book; it is 
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altogether the centre of its argument. And Dr. 
Rauschenbusch knows it. ‘To those,’ he says, 
‘whose minds live in the social gospel, the King- 
dom of God is a dear truth, the marrow of the 
gospel, just as the incarnation was to Athanasius, 
justification by faith alone to Luther, and the 
sovereignty of God to Jonathan Edwards.’ 

Why has the Kingdom of God been replaced in 
our thought by the Church? The Church is actual : 
the Kingdom is ideal. But the consequences 
of accepting the actual and forgetting the ideal 
are serious. Theology lost its contact with the 
thought of Jesus, and especially with His ethical 
thought. Secular life came to be contrasted with 
Church life and was belittled in consequence. 
The prophet was lost in the priest and theologian. 

Let us recover the idea of the Kingdom of God. 
For (1) the Kingdom of God is divine in its origin, 
progress, and consummation ; (2) the Kingdom of 
God contains the teleology of the Christian 
religion ; (3) it is always both present and future ; 
(4) the Kingdom of God is humanity organized 
according to the will of God; (5) it is the purpose 
for which the Church exists ; (6) it embraces the 
whole of human life. 


‘Africanus,’ who writes the book entitled 
President Wilson: New Statesman (Melrose ; 2s. 
6d. net), ought surely to have called himself 
‘Americanus.’ For no African can know all the 
outs and ins of President Wilson’s career as he 
does. And only an American can really be so 
undisguised and undeviating in his appreciation. 
The eyes of all the world are on this man, 
‘ Africanus’ shows that it is by no accident or fling 
of fortune that he stands where he does. Well 
gifted by birth, he has been well disciplined by the 
circumstance of life. And he is a Christian. 


The Schweich Lectures for 1917 were delivered 
by the Rev. C. F. Burney, D.Litt., Oriel Professor 
of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture in the 
University of Oxford. The title of the Lectures is 
Israels Settlement in Canaan; The Biblical Tradt- 
tion and its Historical Background (Milford; 3s. 6d. 
net). 

The choice of subject is manifestly due to the 
fact that Dr. Burney has for a long time been 
engaged upon a commentary on the Book of 
Judges. The Commentary was reviewed in THE 


Expository Times last month. And when we | 


read the book we say, Here is the Commentar 
and all that went to the preparation of it (for th 
Lectures are by no means confined to the perior 
of the Judges) in a most readable and instructiy 
form. No man was ever more anxious to have a 
the facts before him and to give every fact it 
weight. But here at least it is impossible to com 
plain that we cannot see the wood for the trees 
What a revolution it reveals in our attitude to th 
early narratives of the Old Testament. And ye 
how clearly it shows that while much is gained fe 
truth nothing is lost to real religion. No doubt j 
will be a long time yet before we can preach thi 
book. But any day now we might begin t 
teach it. 


The doctrine of the Atonement is coming to it 
own again. It is the war that has done it. Hor 
could it be otherwise? But it is not the doctrin 
exactly as we held and taught it before the wail 
One thing especially is to be emphasized now, th 
fact of self-denial, even, if necessary, unto som, 
form of death, throughout the whole universe ¢ 
God, including God Himself. The newest book 
The Problem of the Cross, by Canon Vernon F 
Storr (Murray; 5s. net). Canon Storr does no 
for one moment hesitate to attribute self-denial tr 
God, even unto death. But he is a good thec 
logian and knows the difference between that am 
patripassianism. : 


Messrs. Nisbet have published two little book 
for the strengthening of the spiritual life. One 9; 
them contains meditations for all the week-day, 
between Easter and Ascension. It comes fron 
the author of Zhe Sanctuary of Love. Its title i, 
The Way of Glory (1s. 6d. net). 

The other is more important. The Rey, 
C, H. S. Matthews has discovered a weak spot 
perhaps ¢4e weak spot, in our Church life. In 
tending communicants are instructed in prospec 
of their confirmation or first communion, and they 
they are left to sink or swim. Now every teache 
knows that at their first communion his pupils hay 
only passed the first standard in their knowledg. 
of Christ. The difficulty is how to find opportunit 
for further instruction. Mr. Matthews must leay 
that to every teacher. He himself meets th 
further difficulty of how to use the opportunit' 
when it is made, Its title is Zhe Cross and th 
Eucharist (1s. 6d. net), 
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If you want to know all about it in regard to 
he Future Life read a book with that title which 
s been published by Messrs. Skeffington (7s. net). 
-is a translation, and a very good translation too, 
' Louis Elbé’s La Vie future devant la Sagesse 
tigue et la Science moderne. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
art, to which the author gives the title of ‘ Future 
Life in the Light of Ancient Wisdom,’ contains a 
story of the doctrine of immortality from _pre- 
istoric indications down to the very latest specula- 
ons of theosophy and spiritism. The second 
art is called ‘Future Life in the Light of Modern 
cience.’ If the first part is good, the second is 
etter. Much of it will be quite new, even to 
sose who have read freely in the literature of the 
sbject. Which of us would be prepared for an 
¥-hand explanation of the Odic Fluid, for example, 
* of the Externalization of the Ethereal Double? 
‘hese are the titles of two successive chapters. 
1nd amazingly interesting, though inconclusive, 
aapters they are. M. Elbé is evidently at home 
ith the whole subject, and he has the French gift 
f lucidity. Read this book and there is nothing 
onnected with the doctrine of immortality that 
ou could not give an explanation of. 

Notice one thing. M. Elbé believes that death 
ill make a tremendous difference. For, he says, 
at one stroke it robs the disincarnate soul of all 
s former means of action, and carries it to a new 
lane where almost all the cares which have hitherto 
ccupied it will be for the future objectless. The 
eeds of material life, the pursuit of wealth and 
appiness, the joys and bitterness of this world— 
ll that went to make up life has vanished ; and 
erhaps the soul may no longer make the effort to 
sturn, even in thought, to its previous condition. 
he winged butterfly which darts so lightly upwards 
espises the crawling caterpillar chained to earth, 
nd the chrysalis motionless as in death. Doubt- 
ss it has forgotten those dark stages which were 
ecessary to allow of its resplendent reawakening. 
ven so the state of consciousness of the dis- 
nbodied soul is no doubt determined by the new 
fe upon which it enters. All that it is permissible 


for us to conceive is that it may preserve the moral 
progress which it has realized in the course of 
earthly existence.’ 


The Rev. H. L. C. V. deCandole (notice the 
exact way with the spelling of the name), Canon of 
Westminster, has written a book upon Christian 
Assurance (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net). He takes the 
word in its widest meaning. Christian assurance 
includes the assurance of the existence of God, of 
the revelation in the Old Testament, of the facts 
narrated in the Gospels, together with that which 
is usually called Christian assurance, the assurance 
of our own personal salvation. Yet it is to the 
assurance of our own salvation that the greater 
part of the book is devoted. And the exposition 
is very well done. Not a point is overlooked. 
Assurance is through the incarnation ; it is through 
the resurrection ; it is through the Holy Spirit ; it 
is through the ascension. Assurance is inner 
certitude ; it is friendship with Christ; it is con- 
fession of Christ; it is suffering with Christ. 
Canon deCandole could have written a huge 
volume; he has contented himself with brevity 
and point. 


How have the S.P.C.K. ‘Helps for Students of 
History’ caught on? To us they are most im- 
portant and attractive. Let no one attempt to 
write history without knowing them. Let no one 
attempt to read history seriously without at least 
having them at hand for reference. The new 
issues are Zhe Care of Documents, by Charles 
Johnson, M.A. (6d. net), and A Short Guide to 
the Principal Classes of Documents preserved in the 
Public Record Office, Dublin, by Robert H. Murray, 
Litt.D. (8d. net). 


Dr. Lukyn Williams has issued the third volume 
of Zhe Minor Prophets Unfolded. It covers 
Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah (S.P.C.K. ; 2s. 6d. net). 
As before, the commentary on each prophet is 
divided into sections for daily reading, difficult 
passages being explained in a short series of notes 
at the end of the section. 
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By THE Rev. THomas Apamson, D.D., GLascow. 1 


ADONI-BEZEK AND JUSTICE 
(Judges 17). 


Tuis incident is not to be explained as a piece of 
primitive morality which has been outgrown by the 
principles enunciated by Christ. 

Its roots strike deeper, for the truth it embodies 
is the foundation of all life and society. It ex- 
presses the human instinct for justice, and the 
belief that somehow or other God finds expression 
for it in His providence. It not only applies to 
kings, but to them conspicuously and specially. 

Most probably the cutting away of the thumbs 
and great toes of conquered kings may have been 
a contemporary custom sanctioned by the need of 
crippling the best warriors in order to the pre- 
servation of peace. That of itself would explain 
the action of the Israelites. But the fact that the 
king himself had practised it on his enemies is the 
Israelites’ defence in this case. The law—not of 
Israel only but of natural justice—was an eye for 
an eye. If Israel had law, this man like all the 
heathen had a conscience. Though seventy kings 
had been crippled by him so that they could neither 
march well, nor pull the bowstring, nor grasp 
sword and spear, he may have acted not from 
mere cruelty, but from prudence and habit. At 
any rate, his conscience had not become altogether 
insensible, and he acknowledged the righteousness 
of the treatment meted out to him. It was only 
just that as he had been accustomed to treat others, 
so he himself should be treated when his turn came. 

Now the Israelites might have done nothing to 
him, or they might have killed him. But neither 
of these would have been just; the one would 
have erred by defect and the other by excess, the 
one in weakness and the other in severity. Neither 
would have served the highest spiritual purposes 
as this did. The one would have left him un- 
moved, whilst the other would have cut him off 
from improvement. But this treatment roused in 
the man a sense of the nearness of God, of the 
reality of His providence in the moral government 
of men, and of personal responsibility toward Him. 
In fact here was repentance begun, and with it 
confession made of sin. 
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Thus far the result of applying justice was best 4 
it was a gospel, the only one, too, which was possibl | 
in the circumstances. But the history not onlyj 
tells us of the best results immediately ; it hints af 
the possibility of still better afterwards. That the) 
Israelites were not animated by cruelty is clear no'} 
only because they did not kill this king, but 
because though they cut off his thumbs and great 
toes they treated him kindly. He who in the 
pride of his heart had made the mutilated monarchs} 
gather their food from crumbs under his table wag) 
not caused to suffer such indignity in his turn 
Justice was tempered with mercy. He was wel# 
fed and cared for in Jerusalem for the remainder 
of his days. True, he gives no sign at first that he] 
repented of his pride and torture, but he had times 
and no means was more likely to rouse in him 
some sense of the grace of this people’s God than 
such action on the part of the triumphing nations 
The result is not mentioned. But mercy has: 
meaning after justice is satisfied, if not before ;} 
and if anything could have brought to ripeness thes 
impressions produced at first, it must have been} 
the line of treatment adopted toward him. i 

Justice followed by mercy is the highest gospel. 
But mercy is weak where justice is absent. The) 
foundation of sure mercy must be in justice; for} 
only thentwill its quality and its results be moral. 4 


AGAG—JUDGMENT 
(1 Sam. 15%). 


When Israel passed through the wilderness of 
Rephidim, Amalek attacked him. The attack 
was markedly cruel. It was delivered when Israel 
was weak; it was specially pointed against the) 
weaklings and laggards of the rear. 

The Israelites were repeatedly commanded to 
remember the occurrence and in due time to wipe 
out the remembrance of Amalek from unden 
heaven. Now that Israel had a king, the time had 
come, and the command laid on Saul enjoined a 
thorough extirpation: ‘Go and smite Amalek and 
utterly destroy all that they have, and spare them) 
not; but slay both man and woman, infant and 
suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.’ 
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The sin of Saul consisted in the first instance in 
yielding only partial and interested obedience. 
e sin of Agag consisted in his adoption of the 
estral policy of his people—bloodshed and 
elty—and in his holding to it after long ex- 
rience of it and the enlightenment of a later age, 
ich must have made its evil clearer, but had only 
urated him to an exaggeration of it. As Samuel 
1,‘ Thy sword hath made many mothers childless.’ 
r as a man’s character descends, and the tone of 
. house infallibly affects his children, so in the 
se of features of national life. And history 
comes cumulative. No man lives to himself. 
sponsibility becomes greater with the years. 
-e blood of all the prophets came on the genera- 
that crucified Christ. A nation has an in- 
aduality of its own and is treated according 


ne cannot look at the history of Prussia with- 
= noticing in the line of its rulers the same policy 
cruelty and meanness in war, followed too faith- 
ly by its people. They have been quick always 
seize opportunity of personal advantage and to 
sh it to success in the most unprincipled manner. 
ke Amalek, they regarded not God, and served 
2 law of selfishness by cunning and physical 
ce only. 

The responsibility for the past does not die out 
th those who created it; it rests on the head of 
2 representative of the day; and in the king as 
2 origin of its policy may be found the repre- 
itative person against whom is expressed the 
testation of the human conscience as to it. 

The past does not excuse even if it explain the 
ssent. It emphasizes and exaggerates. The 
st of a people belongs to it as really as the past 
a person, and is embodied by it; and it must 
ar the responsibility. 

For the safety of mankind those who know no 
e but selfishness and cunning and physical force 
ve their doom pronounced here. For them 
sre is no mercy, and their name is to be blotted 
t from beneath heaven, In some ways Saul as 
Il as Agag has features akin to those of the late 
ler of Germany and his followers. He had an 
2to the spoil. He had no appreciation of God’s 
mmand and no detestation of his enemy’s policy. 
> had no sympathy with God’s whole-hearted 
tred of such doings, no fear of the remains of 
ch a people left to be his neighbours, of the 
nger, of the infection it might prove, of the 
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necessity of purging it from the earth. But this 
characteristic desire of loot which was so clear in 
Saul is joined in the modern instance with the 
cruelty and bloodthirstiness found in Agag. 

Saul also showed deceit; for he denied sparing 
the spoil and failing to carry out God’s command ; 
temporizing, as he offered excuse after excuse; 
shifting the blame on to others, though he must 
have been pre-eminently responsible ; and thinking 
more of his throne and of appearances before the 
people than of his soul and the judgment of God 
upon his action. Thus, curiously, still further 
Germany finds its character in Agag and Saul. 

It is interesting to mark the difference of their 
ends. Saul had not spared Agag because of any 
sentiment of mercy ; for he had slain the people and 
kept the best of the spoil. It may be that he had 
some sympathy for Agag as a king, being one 
himself, and fearful of his new-found dignity, 
though without any appreciation of it as the trust 
of God to him. Samuel stretched the matter to 
the utmost in sparing him meantime as the 
anointed of God, and leaving him to God’s judg- 
ment in due time. 

But the thing was different in the case of Agag. 
His kingship was only by inheritance; it brought 
with it no excuse of sanctity, seeing its power had 
been abused. Agag was but an individual who 
represented the encrusted evil of generations of 
his people. If they perished, much more should 
he. 

Also regard must be had to Samuel’s character. 
He had been brought up in immoral surroundings 
in Eli’s day, and his character had become stiffened 
into loyalty to God. And now when he saw Agag 
coming walking delicately or mincingly toward 
him, when he heard him say, like the German 
‘kamerad,’ surely the bitterness of death is past, 
his whole soul revolted and he rushed at him, 
hacked him to pieces, and executed the judgment 
of the Lord. 

It is quite clear that Agag’s case was worse 
than that of Adoni-bezek, and deserved a different 
end. The latter's apparent cruelty was perhaps 
only a customary policy. He lived in a different 
and earlier generation. He showed a disposition 
totally different from that of Agag when God 
inflicted his calamity. 

Nothing but judgment, justice without mercy, 
was the doom of the Amalekites, and must be of 
all who stand where they did; and their king, 
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specially in his succession, represented their spirit 
and deserved, more than any, their doom. 


OpDED—JUDGMENT AND MERCY 
(2 Chron. 28°), 


Oded was a prophet in Israel. Ahaz had mis- 
led Judah and caused her people to sin. For this 
God brought on them the armies of Damascus 
and of Israel. It could scarcely be expected that 
the former would perceive the spiritual implications 
of their action; the latter certainly did not; they 
let themselves loose in mere slaughter, or, as the 
prophet put it, ‘in a rage that reacheth up to 
heaven.’ 

This instance differs from that of to-day inas- 
much as the promoters of the war had succeeded, 
and the mere spirit of warfare which had impelled 
them to begin the war rendered them unfit to use 
their victory. They lacked spiritual motive and 
consequent self-restraint. They lacked the judicial 
faculty. They allowed themselves to be carried off 
on the tide of excitement, and to be ruled by their 
worst feelings. 

They had more than exacted justice and im- 
posed judgment. They had no thought of mercy, 
and had to be recalled to it, ere too late, by the 
prophet. He pointed out that God has an aim in 
punishing nations, and that they must regard them- 
selves as instruments in His hands. He pointed 
out that our own sins must not be forgotten even 
when dealing with those of other people. God 
used imperfect people to punish others, and the sign 
that they are fit for the task is that they remember 
that. They may be less sinful than the others, 
but the occasion should just because of that 
quicken their conscience to greater sensitive- 
ness. They ought not to deal with the affair as 
One personal to themselves and involving bitter- 
ness, which must involve injustice. Judgment, if 
it is to be just, must become the foundation of 
mercy. 

And it is well at this stage to remember the 
worldliness and luxury, the pride, the growing im- 
morality, and the class selfishness of Britain. In 
these sins her great continental enemy may be 
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deeper dyed. But ‘are there not with you, “a 
with you, sins against the Lord your God’? _Britai| 
may be thankful that amid the many provocation) 
to a rage reaching up unto heaven, the knowledg | 
that the contest was neither personal nor eve} 
national, but involving higher and wider spiritué| 
issues, has enabled her soldiers to regulate theif: 
conduct and restrain their feelings even in victory) 
And is it not needful that her people should provy 
themselves worthy of such men by corresponding 
reform at home? For however much German} 
has sinned, no less truly at least do we need many 
things to be reformed in our midst and to by 
renewed ourselves in the spirit of our mind. Thi 
prophet pointed out several lines along which thi 
victor’s rage might express its moderation. ‘ 

First there was repatriation ; for God is He ‘ wh 
sets the prisoners free’; He loves liberty and give} 
it to all that they may come to their best. Bu; 
the repatriation was to be in the right spirit—the} 
arrayed them, gave them to eat and drink, carrieq 
all the feeble of them on asses, and brought then} 
to their brethren at Jericho. At least the trea 3 
ment of captives in Britain and in Germany hai 
been a marked contrast to each other, and th 
return of the latter’s prisoners in direct opposition 
to this great law. 

Along with this was, from the same spirit, the 
example of charity and unselfishness. They took 
none of the spoil, but used it to clothe the nakec 
and to give them food. q 

On the whole, the interests to be considered were 
not the ‘pride of a people but the propagation 
of the Kingdom of God. Instead of leaving the 
peoples sundered, there was to be a new gospel of 
love with hands outstretched, for judgment had 
been executed and justice satisfied. And the Allies 
may rejoice that they now can fulfil the great in- 
junction of their Lord, ‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him.’ Such conduct after a purely judicial line of 
action, contrasted with a rage reaching up to 
heaven, cannot fail of the best results in pro. 
moting that temper which should ensure for the 
future the best results in connexion with the 
League of Nations. 
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Js the Buhan Marrative of the 
Birth of Cbrist a Prophecy 2 


N the article on the Virgin Birth, in THE Dic- 
TIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS, by the 
Rev. G. H. Box, M.A., there is an interesting 
Suggestion (vol. ii, p. 806a), which calls for 
scrutiny. Mr. Box’s argument is advanced to 
meet the views of those who claim that Lk 134f is 
an interpolation. Critics who take this view urge 
that Mary’s question in 134 (‘How shall this be, 
etc.?’) is inexplicable in the context in which it 
stands. Why, it is asked, does not Mary assume 
that the angelic announcement refers to a child to 
be born as the fruit of ordinary wedlock ? 

Mr. Box seeks to turn the edge of this objection 
by arguing that the announcement of conception 
in vv.*!-83 is erroneously viewed, if it is treated 
entirely as a promise. He says that in 1°! ‘an 
immediate conception is meant.’ ‘There is no doubt 
that if this view could be sustained, it would 
explain Mary’s surprise, and would destroy one of 
the strongest arguments for regarding 1°4f as a 
later insertion. But, can it be sustained? Does 
it not create more difficulties than it solves ? 

Mr. Box falls back upon the view, which is 
widely held, that a Hebrew original underlies the 
Lukan“Nativity narratives. Speaking of 1°, he 
writes: ‘The Hebrew original of ovAAyjpy would 
be a participle, and the exact translation would be, 
“Behold, thou art conceiving now.”’ 

Assuming the existence of the Hebrew original, 
for purposes of argument, several questions are 
suggested by this statement. 

(1) What, on this theory, is to be made of 2”? 
Here it is said that the name Jesus was ‘so called 
by the angel Zefore he was conceived in the womb’ 
(xpd rod cvdAAnUPOFvar adrov év TH Kowdig). Is this 
a second mistranslation of the Hebrew original, or 
is it a departure from it? 

(2) Would ovr\HpWy necessarily be represented 
in the Hebrew original by a participle? Mr. Box 
refers us to the Hebrew New Testaments. In 
that published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the adjective mA is used, and this is the 


case in similar passages in the O.T. (Gn 1611 38%; 
Jg 13” [v.? perfect], 1S 41,25 ti) ls-7 =). 


Contributions and Comments, 


(3) Ls tt correct to say that the ‘ exact translation? 
of the participle (or adjective) would be, ‘ Behold, 
thou art conceiving now’? It is perfectly true that 
the active participle is ‘mainly descriptive of 
something present’ (Davidson, Hebrew Syntax, p. 
134), but it is not always, and not necessarily, so 
to be regarded. ‘The participle does not indicate 
time, its colour in this respect being taken from the 
connection in which it stands’ (of. ct. p 134). 
The same consideration also applies to 777 in all 
the O.T. instances referred to above. In Gn 16 
(Hagar), Gn 3874 (Tamar), and 2 S 115 (Bath- 
sheba), 777 is represented in the R.V. by the 
present. But, in these cases, it could be anything 
else, since, in each case, it is plainly implied in the 
context that conception has already taken place. 
On the other hand, in Jg 137 (wife of Manoah), 
the angelic announcement is clearly a promise 
(cf, -v.*) + and [3 mTbiy man qa (cf Lk 18) in 
Heb. N.T.) must necessarily be rendered, ‘Behold, 
thou shalt conceive, and bear a son.’ How im- 
possible it is to say that the ‘exact translation’ of 
this expression in Lk 1°! must be, ‘ Behold, thou. 
art conceiving now,’ is evident from Is 7!*, where, 
in the absence of any clear guidance from the 
context, the R.V. wavers between the future in 
the text and the present inthe margin. To convict 
the translator of the Heb. original of an error in 
translation, it is necessary to show that ‘an imme- 
diate conception’ is implied ¢# ¢he context in which 
the word rendered by ovAAnpyy occurs. But this 
cannot be demonstrated. The words ‘with haste’ 
in v.89, to which Mr. Box refers, do not carry weight. 
They can easily be satisfied on the usual view that 
a promised conception is meant. Mr. Box is 
unable to call in the aid of 1°4*, since his argument 
is designed to rebut the view that this passage is a 
later insertion. If we could understand Mr. Box 
to mean that, in the light of 1°", the present tense is 
the exact translation of the Heb. original in 1°}, 
we might follow him. But, in this case, he would 
be assuming, as a premise, what he wishes to 
prove, namely, the originality of 7 34f. 

But, not only does the argument of Mr. Box fail 
to carry conviction, it would be possible to turn it 
in the very opposite direction. It could be argued 
that, in point of fact, since the translator has used 
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the future (cvAAnpiy), there was nothing in the 
Heb. original to suggest an ‘immediate concep- 
tion.’ In this case, the argument becomes grist to 
the objector’s mill. The perplexity of Mary in 
1°4 becomes still more surprising, and the opposing 
critic will be more sceptical than ever that the 
passage 154f- did appear, as a matter of fact, in the 
supposed Heb. original. The argument of Mr. 
Box adds no strength to the orthodox view, and, 
if the theory that these verses are a non-Lukan 
interpolation is to be successfully met, it must be 
on other grounds. 


VINCENT TAYLOR. 
Bath. 


pe 


Zuke vit. 47. 


In the January issue of THE Expository TIMES 
you quote Mr. Montefiore’s exposition of Lk 7*, 
and add that our Lord’s words ‘are not easily 
understood.’ 

Is the difficulty not due in part to the fact that 
this is one of the rare occasions when Jesus argues 
in the set forms of logic, but one premise is not 
stated ? 

In v.# he accepts as correct the statement that 
he loves most to whom most is forgiven. That is 
the first premise. He who taught that God is 
Love is Himself Love. It is then essential to 
His nature to crave for love. 

Man’s answer to that craving is His test of 
discipleship (Jn 14214, etc.), This is the missing 
premise unexpressed because so essential to Him- 
self as to seem to need no words. 

The argument would then run thus: He to 
whom most is forgiven loveth most. I crave for 
“love, and ever more love. Therefore, I forgive her 
sins which are many, for she shall love Me the 


more. Davip J. M‘LAREN. 
Trinity Gask. 
Sa 


On the Meaning of the Phrase ‘from 
Faith to CaitB’ in Rom. i. 17. 
THE phrase to which we are drawing attention 
has found many interpreters, from Theodoret, 
who took it in the sense of, ‘from the faith of the 
Old Testament to the faith of the New Testament,’ 
down to Bishop Gore, who paraphrases it thus: 


‘Starting from faith and at every stage moving on 
upon the support of faith.’ 


It seems to me that Deissmann’s (B.S.) discus- }} 
sion of eis, in which he puts it beyond question that } 
in the Septuagint, and in the New Testament, [f 
and, generally, in the common Greek, «is with the | 
accusative is often equivalent to ‘the dative of | 
advantage,’ might prove helpful here. We shall 
have to take rior in the sense of rovs murrevovras, | 
that is, the abstract for the concrete, just as in | 
Ro 2% the abstract 4 d«poBvoria is taken for the | 
concrete 6. dxpdBvoro. The meaning of ‘to } 
faith’ will then be ‘for the good of faith,’ in other | 
words, ‘for the good of believers.’ That seems to } 
be the force of eis in Ro 32%, in the phrase, «is 3 
wdvras Tovs morevovras, so that we may render. { 
that whole verse, now referred to, thus: ‘Even the } 
righteousness of God which is through the faith of | 
Jesus Christ for the advantage of all them that | 
believe.’ Similarly, also Ro 11” will be rendered, | 
‘For the righteousness of God, which is by faith, } 
is therein revealed for the advantage of those that } 
believe.’ Concerning this rendering of the phrase” 
in question, one has to say that it takes é« micrews } 
in the usual sense in this connexion, and that it | 
gives eis a force which is now fully recognized as - 
legitimate. It does justice to the quotation from 
Habakkuk—‘ the just shall live by faith,’ where ‘ by 
faith’ is a term stating the instrumental cause of — 
our justification, and Paul uses the same form of 
words in exactly the same sense as Habakkuk. 

The reason why é« wiorews stands at so great a 
distance from déuxaocvvn, with which it goes, may ‘ 
be that it is attracted by the phrase «is-riorw 
which the apostle was determined to bring in at |! 
the end of the clause. The apostle feels that it is 
faith, when it comes to its rights, that renders. 
Christianity not a national but the universal 
religion. That idea finds fuller expression when 
in Ro 3” he speaks of the righteousness of God, 
which is by the faith of Christ Jesus, as being for the 
good of ail believers. That latter form of speech, 
however, comes in better after the discussion in 
which in Ro 118-3! he has shown the equality of 
Jew and Gentile in the matter of justification. In 
Ro 11’, ere yet that discussion had taken place, he 
puts the case in a more general form, «is riorw. 
In saying that Ro 1” has its parallel in Ro 3”, the 
circumstance that it is 6:4 micrews which is found 
in the latter passage and éx ricrews in the former 
is not overlooked. It is likely that é« occurs in 
Ro 11’, because in the quotation from Habakkuk 
éx is the preposition. da, which occurs in Ro 3%, 
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virtually equipollent, and it is, I should say, 
possible to give in every case the rationale of 
e two verbally different constructions. 

Joun R. MacKay. 
Edinburgh. 


+ }f=____ 


ir J. 6. Grazer on ‘Those that feap 
over (or on) tbe tBresGofd’ (3ep8. 
me t.9). 


4N interesting section of Sir J. G. Frazer’s great 
work on Folk Lore in the Old Testament is that 
devoted to Zeph 1°. Vv.8:° are rendered in R.V.: 
“And it shall come to pass in the day of the 
iORD’S sacrifice, that I will punish the princes, 
snd the king’s sons, and all such as are clothed 
with foreign apparel. And in that day I will 
Sunish all those that leap over the threshold which 
ail their master’s house with violence and deceit.’ 
The Hebrew for the words ‘That leap over the 
threshold’ is jmMb7 by HAT, haddélegh ‘al ham- 
miphtan. ‘The exegesis of this passage has been 
the subject of much controversy, but this note will 
be confined to the discussion of two forms of the 
interpretation which connect it with the widespread 
superstition which leads men in many countries 
to avoid stepping on the threshold. Recently the 
prevalent view has been that the words should be 
rendered, as in R.V., ‘leap over the threshold.’ 
This translation is adopted by Professor J. M. P. 
Smith in the ‘International Critical Commentary,’ 
without any suggestion that it is uncertain; it is 
given in the new Jewish translation of the Old 
Testament ; and also by most modern scholars, 
cluding those mentioned by Frazer, namely, 
Kautzsch, Driver, Kennett, and Robertson Smith ; 
we may add G. A. Smith in the Lxpositor’s Bible. 
This rendering has commonly been connected with 
the statement in 1 S 54, that the priests of Dagon 
did not tread upon the threshold of Dagon, and 
nas been further illustrated by the superstitious 
oractices referred to above. 

Frazer, however, challenges. this translation (3%), 
und maintains that the words should be translated 
‘leap on the threshold.’ This involves a revolu- 
ionary alteration of the exegesis. It has been 
sommonly understood that the prophet was de- 
1ouncing a foreign, probably Philistine, supersti- 
ion, the avoiding stepping on a threshold. Frazer 


does not work out his interpretation very explicitly, 
but we gather that he regards the prophet as 
sharing in the superstition and denouncing those 
who show irreverence to Yahweh by leaping on the 
threshold of His temple. Frazer does not state 
that his translation is required by the folk-lore 
parallels; these are consistent with either rendering ; 
indeed, as far as sense is concerned, ‘over,’ ie. 
‘across,’ seems preferable. It is easy to under- 
stand why men should leap over a threshold, 
but why should they want to leap upon it? If 
it had been ‘step upon it,’ that would have been 
different. 

The point at issue, therefore, is the force of the 
Hebrew, especially of the preposition, by ‘aeamlt 


rather takes one’s breath away to note the some- 
what casual fashion in which Frazer sets on one 
side the great weight of authority indicated above ; 
but still even such authority cannot preclude a 
new discussion of the point, and it must be 
admitted that from the purely linguistic point of 
view there is a great deal to be said for Frazer’s 
position. It is true that ‘a/ has a wide range of 
meaning. Its different uses occupy more than 
seven pages of the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon. It 
is used in the sense given it by Frazer of motion 
down upon and also of motion up upon. But the 
lexicon does not mention any use in the sense of 
motion across from one side of a thing to the 
other, though perhaps this might be held to be 
implied by, or equivalent to, some of the uses 
mentioned, though the present writer must confess 
that he does not find himself able to quote an 
exact parallel to the use ascribed to ‘a/ here by 
R.V., nor have various scholars, Jewish and Chris- 
tian, whom he has consulted furnished him with 
any. One indeed suggested the phrase in Ex 
1213. used of Jahweh ‘passing over’ the Israelites, 
their doors and their houses, when He slew the 
first-born of the Egyptians. But this might equally 
well mean pass by. The idea of passing across 
from one side to the other is quite common in the 
O.T., but it is expressed by constructions in which 
‘al is not used. It might be suggested that ‘a/ gets 
a special force in this passage from its connexion 
with the verb dé/égh. Unfortunately the verb is a 
rare one, and furnishes few data; what there are 
seem, on the whole, to support Frazer. It is used 
in Ps 1839 (=2 S§ 220) of leaping a wall, but 
‘wall’ is simply the direct object of the verb; 
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there is no preposition used. It is used absolutely 
in Is 35°: ‘The lame shall leap as an hart.’ In 
Ca 2° the construction is the same as it is here. 
‘The beloved comes leaping upon the mountains,’ 
with ‘a/ for ‘upon.’ 

It certainly is not necessary to translate here 
‘leaping across the mountains.’ These are all the 
occurrences of da@/agh. We seem to be therefore 
left ina dilemma. ‘The linguistic usage points in 
the direction of leaping ‘upon’ the threshold; the 
sense and the folk-lore parallels seem to support 
‘across’ the threshold. In view of the elasticity 
of the preposition, and the numerous and important 
authorities who favour ‘over,’ ze. ‘across,’ we 
should still be inclined to support this rendering. 
If, however, this is ruled out as linguistically im- 


Entre 


SOME TOPICS. 
Which now of these Three? 


It appears that last century there were grades of 
respectability in religion and good men were 
careful to preserve them. We have of course 
abolished all such distinctions in our day. But we 
may still take some antiquarian interest in the 
subject. Two passages in the biography of 
Thomas Spurgeon (noticed among the Literature 
this month) offer a good illustration of it. 

The first is a quotation from the diary of Arch- 
bishop Benson: ‘There is an amusing entry in 
Archbishop Benson’s diary which describes a visit 
C. H. Spurgeon paid to him, and reports the 
Baptist pastor saying that—‘‘‘There are some 
heathen that won’t give in to anything but the 
Word—it takes ingenuity to find the Word that 
will convince them. It’s not the real meaning of 
the passage that affectsthem. It’s the applicability 
of the words themselves to their particular case.’ 
So he talked on, the Antiquus Ego was ever before 
his eyes. But he made us all like him very much, 
and respect the Ego which he respected, and feel 
that he had a very definite call by the help of it to 
win souls for Christ, or rather to help those souls 
to Christ who were sure to come one way or the 
other. ‘I’m a very bad Calvinist, quite a Calvinist 
—lI look on to the time when the Elect will be all 


possible, it might be necessary to discuss interpre- f 
tations which dissociate the phrase altogether from 46 
the folk-lore parallels. G. A. Smith, for instance, 9; 
accepts the view that leaping over the threshold isi 
a phrase for breaking into a house. Or one might fp 
have recourse to the familiar expedient of suggest-(& 
ing a corruption of the text. The ‘a/ might bed 
due to ascribe. But there is no textual authority 
for such a view. : I 
This note is the result of discussions on the} 
subject in the O.T. Seminar connected with the 
Manchester branch of the Hebraic Society, butie 
the present writer is entirely responsible for the # 
note as it stands. 
W. H. BENNETT. 


Lancashire College, Manchester. 


(lous. 


the world.’ This I don’t understand, I fear. He’ 
stayed nearly two hours, interesting us all much, 4 
and he drove away in a very nice brougham with # 
two very nice /ight chestnuts, almost cream "0 
coloured, and his coachman had a very shabby 4 
ats + 
Then on a later page the biographer records a 
visit of General Booth to C. H. Spurgeon. # 
‘Spurgeon held aloof from the Army, but greatly 4 i 
admired the zeal of both Catherine and William 4 
Booth. Géneral Booth visited him on one occasion 
in the early years and sought his co-operation. 4 
With characteristic adroitness he said that he would 
not like to have it reported that Spurgeon had | 
refused him the Tabernacle for a meeting, but that \f 
if Spurgeon would hold up his little finger he | 
would ask him for it. “I did not hold up my 
finger,” said Spurgeon to me afterwards.’ 


All Things are Yours. 


The new volume of sermons by Canon Scott | 
Holland (noticed in the Notes) contains examples | 
of the one great characteristic of his Christianity as 
surely as any volume published in his lifetime. © 
What is the characteristic of his Christianity? It | 
is its comprehensiveness, its grasp, its determina- | 
tion to have and to hold everything in heaven and | 
earth. No doubt a comprehensive Christianity is | 
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But it is no more than a claim for 
freedom of conduct, and is often quite indis- 
tinguishable from paganism. Canon Scott Holland 
always began with Christ. He claimed everything 
for Christ because he found everything in Christ. 
Listen to this: 

His text is ‘There is no other name given under 
heaven among men whereby we must be saved.’ 
|‘ What does this mean?’ heasks. ‘Noother name? 
it means, not that God does not put and use 
tévery possible resource and help into action that 
can be of any service to man’s redemption; not 
¢that He narrows His resources ; but, that all that 
# so helps, under whatever variety of form, comes to 
us through Christ’s humanity; is made ours for 
love of Him. This is the glory to which He has 
ascended, that a// things are put under His feet. 
He is made Lord over all the powers of God that 
}can conceivably work for our good. His name 
supplies the key to their use; His will releases 
| them; His mind interprets them ; His cross and 
passion bring them into play; His intercession 
determines their application. The entire force of 
Divine redemption scattered throughout the world 
in a thousand manifestations is in His hands to 
| administer, it has its seat in His body, it is taken 
up into His royalty, it flows down to us through 
His sanction, under His benediction, by His word. 
For He is the sum and consummation of all things, 
‘and that for ever, until the whole earth has become 

His, and all that works against God: has been 
subdued under His supremacy, until the end is 
come, and the kingdoms of the world are become 
the kingdoms of our God, and of His Christ.’ 


One Witness out of the Cloud. 


In one of the greatest of the sermons of Phillips 
Brooks the thought is worked out with character- 
istic thoroughness of the influence of the past upon 
us in our endeavours after righteousness. There 
is the influence of the hero and of the saint among 
others. Of the influence of the hero there is a 
good example in Trevelyan’s Scenes from Italy's 
War. After Caporetto many of the soldiers of the 
Second Italian Army, defeated and discouraged, 
passed through Padua. ‘In the Piazza Garibaldi 
stands the statue of the liberator, looking down with 
his face of simple faith and valour. In front of his 
pedestal, hour after hour, day after day, passed the 


files of the dejected and unarmed, his countrymen. 
It was impossible not to think him alive and 
watching. One almost heard his voice upbraiding 
them. In all the wonderful changes and chances 
of the year that followed, that graven image, hand 
on sword hilt, seemed to watch and know. After 
the end of the June battle that saved Italy and the 
cause of freedom, I saw the crowd in front of him 
cheering the King as he drove by, a victor. And 
once more, on the night of the armistice that ended 
Austria, the Paduans set between Garibaldi’s arms 
the staff of the flag he loved.’ 


What are you Waiting for? 


‘Of Lord Beaconsfield there were related endless 
anecdotes. One which the Archbishop wrote to 
Mrs. Thomson (from the Athenzeum Club, on May 
24th, 1878) is certainly worthy of repetition. . 

‘Dialogue between Dizzy and the Princess Mary 
at a dinner-party :— 

‘Vou have the men; you have the money ; 
what are you waiting for?” 

‘Dizzy (looking at his plate): ‘‘I am waiting for 
the potatoes, Ma’am!”’! 


NEW POETRY. 
Amy Wilson Carmichael. 


The name of Amy Wilson Carmichael is well 
known to the readers of missionary literature. 
For she who bears the name has proved herself 
not only a great missionary but also a great author, 
lifting the literature of the foreign field to a higher 
place of artistic achievement and consequently toa 
wider acceptance. Has she a third gift? is shea 
poet? A volume with the curious title Made in 
the Pans (Oliphant; 3s. 6d. net) offers ample 
evidence. It contains about a hundred poems. 
From first to last they have a strong religious 
interest. And yet from first to last the literary 
interest is as strong. If the author is a lover of 


‘God, she is also a lover of the garment we see Him 


by. The example we select is somewhat long for 
our space, but we choose it because it is so 
thoroughly characteristic. The title is 


SPRAY. 
‘Raymond never disappointed us: he has not 
disappointed us now.’ From the letter of a father 


1 The Life and Letters of Welliam Thomson, Archbishop 
of York, p. 262. 
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written upon hearing of the death of his only son, 
a young airman. 


An upland valley, a bright mountain stream ; 
By either bank calm flow of water taking 
Its usual course; but in the centre where 
Rocks bar the way 
A silver disarray 
All in impetuous vehemence forsaking 
The gentler curves, and leaping towards the 
race, 
In straight simplicity, 
A light upon its face. 


For now the sun fills every several globe 
Of that fine hurrying spray, as if he knowing 
Its purpose, and being tenderly aware 
How brief its day, 
Made beautiful its stay, 
Made still more beautiful its going: 
The drops spring in their myriads, see them 
shine 
Each individually, 
As touched by the Divine. 


A moment’s flash, a fall, a vanishing ; 
And marvellous veils, woven by their 
lover, 
Of rainbow thread on gossamer mist, are flung 
Across th’ abyss. My soul, be not thou 
rude: 
Respect the river’s reticence, 
Refuse to intrude, 

Quiet thyself, for thou art not among 
Wonders and mysteries ; be hushed, and feel 
If texture of the curtains can discover 

Such glories, what the glories they conceal. 


great 


Yet may we not without discourtesy 
Pursue those shining drops in 
dreaming, 
See them refresh the forest tree, the fern, 
The plain that gasps in heat, city and 
village ; 
Relieving toiling man’s suspense, 
Blessing his tillage, 
Themselves a benediction, till they turn 
The last bright curve, then out into the sea 
That lies like a long luminous ribbon 
gleaming 
Upon the far horizon’s boundary ? 


happy 


O Parent-springs in lonely watershed, | 
The sky smiles down on you, the ela 
winds’ voices 
Talking to one another say, ‘These gave: 
(Not lent in loan, 
For hardly could their own 


"| 


a 


Return to them) oh choice of all great j 
choices.’ | 
Thus the glad winds, who with the angels 
saw 


The deed from their high places, 
‘So to obey Love’s law!’ 


They did not disappoint you, Parent-Springs, | 
Those plunging drops that from your _“y 
tains parted. | 


brave 
Self-heedless deed : 
Your sons but lived their creed ; 
And when you meet them, and the joy) 
departed . 
Returns tenfold, will you not recognise 
Them by their sunlit faces, 
And their rejoicing eyes? ... 


a 


Canadian Poems. 


Mr. John W. Garvin has chosen and edited a| 
volume of Canadian Poems of the Great War 
(Toronto: McClelland & Stewart; $1.50). It is a | 
great book Let us say so at once and insist upon { 
it. It does not contain one single poem of that | 
supreme merit which ensures repetition to the end | 
of the world; but it does not contain one single | 
poem of poverty or puerility. And so the volume, | 
which contains two hundred and twenty poems | 
written by seventy-three poets, is not only a 
great memorial of the Great War, but itself a great 
book. 

We should like to give a dozen examples, and 
we should like to choose them with our eyes shut, - 
just to show, not that the poems are of uniform 
excellence, but that, as we have said, there is | 
not one but is a poem. We have quoted one of 
them already. We shall be content with quoting ° 
The author is Miss Helene Coleman of 
Toronto,' whose} father, we are told, was the Rey. 


another. 
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Francis Coleman of the Methodist ministry, and 
her brother a well-known geologist, Professor A. 
T. Coleman. 


To Our BELOVED. 


The hearts you knew in those unchallenged 
years, 
The hearts that loved you—softer grown with 
tears— 
O let them be your living bed. 
Come home to us, beloved dead! 


We will not mourn or praise you over much, 
We only ask with wistful lips to touch 

Your garment’s hem, and lay sweet boughs 
Grown of heart’s pride upon your brows. 


We only ask that with you we may die 

To all that you have died to, putting by 
The aims that once set life ablaze, 
The cares that vexed those restless days. 


For something of us perished at your side, 
The lighter self you knew died when you died; 
| Though we are called by no new name, 
We, too, have passed that cleansing flame,— 


Have passed beyond the old desires and fears 
Into a tenderness unstained of tears; 
’Tis this that we would fold you in, 
Our spirits’ next and nearest kin. 
s 
Think not, Beloved, that you have 
change 
To us, it is the world that has grown strange; 
We are more wholly yours, indeed, 
As the swift tides of earth recede ; 


suffered 


For though condemned to life, yet do we stand 
Consciously near the Undiscovered Land, 
Feeling befriended there and known 
In the high fellowship death has shown. 


E, de Stein. 

If the satirist is out of court at present, where is 
the parodist? Not much in favour. Parody is 
supposed to be so easy; it is really so difficult. 
Mr. de Stein has written parodies of some of our 
poets, daring even Shakespeare and Wordsworth, 
and has gathered them into a book along with 


other poems, calling it Zhe Poets in Picardy 
(Murray ; 3s. 6d. net). The parodies are scarcely 
quotable. This poem, which opens the book, 
is quotable enough: 


To A SKYLARK SINGING BEHIND OUR TRENCHES. 


Thou little voice, thou happy sprite, 

How didst thou gain the air and light 
That sing’st so merrily? 

How could such little wings 

Give thee thy freedom from these dense 
And fetid tombs—these furrows whence 
We peer like frightened things ? 

In the free sky 

Thou sail’st while here we crawl and creep 
And fight and sleep 

And die. 

How canst thou sing while Nature lies 
Bleeding and torn beneath thine eyes, 
And the foul breath 

Of rank decay hangs like a shroud 

Over the fields the shell hath ploughed? 
How canst thou sing so gay and glad 
While all the heavens are filled with death 
And all the world is mad? 

Yet sing—for at thy song 

The torn trees stand up straight and strong 
And stretch their twisted arms; 

And smoke ascends from pleasant farms, 
And the shy flowers their odours give. 
Once more the riven pastures smile 

And for a while 

We live. 


Louis Golding. 


Mr. Louis Golding has published his first book 
of poems. Sorrow of War, he calls it (Methuen ; 
5s. net). Some of them have already appeared in 
journals so reputable as Zhe English Review, The 
Sphere, The Westminster Gazette, proving that they 
have merit as poems. Indeed, of this young man’s 
poetical gift there is no doubt, and we shall look 
out for his future work. Most of the volume deals 
with the war, and with the war stripped utterly of 
its glamour. Once or twice there is a more daring 
excursion, even into theology. And then one 
wonders how it came to pass that a man educated 
at one of our great public schools could have been 
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left so ignorant of God as to make possible such 
as the following : 


A THOUGHT. 


To-night a thought leapt into my head like 
flame, 
Suppose one night I walk into my room 
And found that someone filling all 
gloom 
Was waiting on my bed until I came; 


the 


And I walked in and switched the light on 
straight, 
And found the figure sitting on my bed, 
Limp with contrition and with sunken head, 
Was God bowed under His burden’s weight ; 


And He looked up with sorrow and surmise 
To see how deep the tale the Wars have 
written 
Lay on my mortal features, battle-smitten, 
And in the shadows of my deathless eyes’; 


—This was the thought that flamed and pierced 
me through: 
If God sat waiting there, anxious and grey, 
Then should I have the charity to say, 
‘God, we forgive you; you know not what you 
do’? 


E. Powys Mathers. 


Mr. E. Powys Mathers has translated into 
English verse a large number of Asiatic love 
poems. Some of them he seems to have trans- 
lated from the Asiatic original, some of them from 
Adolphe Thalasso’s Anthologie de ? Amour Asia- 
tigue. They are not very appetizing. Sensuous 
from first to last some of them just miss becoming 
sensual. Here is one of the shortest and 
simplest : 

Dover. 


Will he be true to me? 

That I do not know. 

But since the dawn 

I have had so much disorder in my thoughts 
As in my black hair. 


from the Japanese of Hori-Kawa. 


The title of the book is Coloured Stars (Black- 
well; 2s. 6d. net). 


Charles J; B. Masefeld. | 


One of the men who gave up their way of living, if 
though it was both lucrative and comfortable when | 
the war broke out, was Charles J. B. Masefield. 
And he did it because the call came from Christ. 
‘There is only one thing,’ he said, ‘that can justify 
us in accepting such a sacrifice. That is the | 
endeavour to live after the pattern of Christ. We #f 
may falter and fail in it, but if we only endeavoured - 
England would be a changed England.’ He had 
already published two or three volumes of poetry, 
and he had added to the number of his poems 
before he fell in battle. Now they are all gathered 
together into one volume with the simple title of 
Poems (Blackwell; 4s. 6d. net). There is no 
denying him the gift. Nor has he least of it 
when he is most in earnest. Against all abuse of 
privilege or power he sometimes utters words of 
fierce dislike. But we shall quote one of the | 
quieter poems: 


‘In HonoreM ForTIvUM.’ 


I sometimes think that I have lived too long, 
Who have heard so many a gay brave singer’s song 
Fail him for ever,—seen so many sails 

Lean out resplendent to the evil gales, 

Then Death, the wrecker, get his harvest in. 
Oh, ill it is, when men lose all, to win; 

Grief though it be to die, ’tis grief yet more 
To live and count the dear dead comrades o’er. } 


Peace. After all, you died not. We've no fear 
But that, long ages hence, you will be near— ff 
A thought by night—on the warm wind a breath, 
Making for courage, putting by old Death, 
Living wherever men are not afraid 
Of aught but making bravery a parade.— 
Yes, parleying with fear, they’ll pause and say, 
‘At Gommécourt boys suffered worse that day’; 
Or, hesitating on some anxious brink, 
They will become heroic when they think, 
‘Did they not rise mortality above 
Who staked a lifetime all made sweet with 
love ?’ 
May 1917. 
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